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COFFEE PLANTATION. 

Our artist presents herewith a capital view of 
a tropical scene, in which is represented the 
gathering of coffee upon a coffee plantation. A 
coffee plantation is one of the most beautiful 
gardens we have ever conceived of. An estate 
usually covers some three hundred acres of land, 
planted in squares of eight acres, and intersected 
by broad alleys of palms, mangoes, oranges, and 
other ornamental and beautiful trees. Mingled 
with these are planted lemons, pomegranates, jes- 
samines, and a species of wild heliotrope, fra- 
grant as the morning. Conceive of this beautiful 
arrangement, and then of the whole when in 
flower. The coffee with its milk-white blossom, 
so abundant that it seems as though a pure white 
cloud of snow had fallen there and left the rest 


of the vegetation fresh and green! Interspersed 
in the alleys of the coffee plantation is the red of 
the Mexican rose, the flowering pomegranate, and 
the large and gaudy flower of the penon, shroud- 
ing its parent stem in a cloak of scarlet, with 
wavings here and there of the graceful yellow 
flag, and many bewitching fragrant wild flowers 
twining their tender stems about the base of 
these. In short, a coffee plantation is a perfect 
floral El Dorado. The process which our artist 
represents here is the gathering of the crop, and 
the locality is near Rio de Janeiro. The very 
best coffee which comes to this country is grown 
and exported from this section of South America, 
in strength and excellence of flavor far exceeding 
that of the West Indies and other regions of the 
tropics where the coffee blossoms and bears. 
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4 BRAZILIAN COFFEE PLANTATION AND ITS BELONGINGS. 


The picture is one of more than usual interest, 
as being faithful in every particular, representing 


the peculiar foliage of the low latitudes, and the 


style and appearance of those who labor on the 
plantations. The coffee grows upon low bushes, 
which are kept trimmed down to a height not 
exceeding five or six feet, as it is thought that 
by this means the tree bears more fully and pro- 
duces a better quality of seed. The coffee itself 
grows along the slight stems of the tree, in a 
wart-like form, and to a person not acquainted 
with the shrub would appear to be valueless ex- 
crescences, something like the little tubulars that 
form upon the stems of the willow tree. These 
in the harvest season are stripped off by the 
fingers of the slaves, and thrown by the handful 
into baskets, to be afterwards raked over and 


shelled of their covering, then dried and packed 
for exportation. After the close of the coffee 
harvest great rejoicings are indulged in, and the 
slaves are allowed extraordinary liberty and time 
for rest. A jubilate reigns, not unlike the re- 
joicings of the Italians at the close of a successful 
vintage season. On the sugar plantations the 
labor is harder, less pleasant, and the lands them- 
selves are cultivated with a far less picturesque 
and pleasing aspect, stretching out broad acres of 
cane, relieved only by here and there the stately 
and graceful form of the royal palm. We have 
some more fine South American views in hand 
for our readers, which shall appear in due season, 
representing the peculiaritics of this region of 
the American continent, its cities, harbors, man- 
ners and customs, and the like. 
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[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE RENEGADE. 
Errs-Actat—the renegade—was one of the 
most cunning of his race, without the redeeming 
qualities of truth and nobleness of soul, traits of 
character often found among the Natchez. 
Compelled to fly from his own people on ac- 
count of his duplicity he had 


found a temporary home among the French, 


and wickedness, 


often acting as a spy, and sometimes as a guide, 


though not very highly esteemed by his employ- 
ers, who feared to trust him out of their sight 
when there was 
party mi to buy him over to 


their interest by the offer 


any probability that another 


cht feel disposed 


of a more liberal 
reward, 

To a scheming and plotting man like Lesage, 
he was indeed a valuable acquisition, notwith- 
for it was 
call into 
action in order to carry forward his plans. 


standing his well known treachery ; 
these very qualities that he wished to 


Making the renegade a few presents occasion- 


ally, and liberal promises, he soon won him over 
to his service, and acquired considerable influ- 
ence upon his mind. 
that Pierre 
represented, was filled with apprehension. He 


Lesage, after learning 
Moran was not the man he had been 


had good reason to fear that his dark plottings, 
for the destruction of might 
e to the ears of the governor, 


Henry Deleroix, 
transpire and con 
which might result in the most serious conse- 
quences to himself. In order to prevent an ex- 
posure so important, and perhaps fatal, he de- 
termined to involve Pierre Moran in the same 
destruction which he had so ingeniously prepared 
for Henri. 
his excellency, on account of the valuable ser- 
vice he had, 


Being now on intimate terms with 


apparently, rendered under cireum- 
stances of peculiar emergency, it needed but a 
word to procure the arrest of but the 
latter, as we have seen, fled to the woods in time 
to avoid the catastrophe. 

Thus baffled, the captain resolved upon anoth- 
cr plan of operation. 
Ette-Actal, agreed to 
rid him of one he had so much reason to dread. 

Stimulated by the hope of reward, and urged on 
by the natural er uelty of his disposition, the 
renegade had entered with alacrity upon the 
task assigned him. An opportunity offered 
itself sooner than he expected ; but he had missed 
his mark, and received in return a painful though 
not dangerous wound in the shoulder. 


Moran ; 


He lost no time in finding 
who. for a triflmg sum, 


Recov- 
ering from the momentary shock, he ran forward 
with great swiftness, and abated not his speed 
until he reached the border of the French settle- 
ment. Feeling comparatively safe from pursuit, 
be proceeded to bind up his wound as well as 
the circumstances of the case would admit. 

Having completed this necessary task, he sat 
down upon a mossy knoll, smarting with pain 
and faint with loss of blood. The renegade, 
like many of his race, was extravagantly fond 
of fire-water, and while cogitating a plan to 
gratify his taste for the dangerous beverage, the 
pain of his wound gradually ceased, and over- 
come with fatigue, he sank into a profound slum- 
ber. From this happy state of unconsciousness 
he was aroused by a gentle touch upon his 
shoulder. 

Upon opening his heavy eyes, with a start of 
surprise, he beheld Lesage standing beside him 
with an anxious expression upon his face. 

“ What news ?” he asked, hurriedly. 

The renegade looked vacantly into his face 
out reply. 


“ Mon Dieu! what ails the man!” he exclaimed, 
impatiently. “Can you tell me anything of 
Pierre Moran ?” he added, quickly. 

“ White hunter has gone long journey,” re- 
plied the Indian, gravely. 
* Where is he gone ? 
escape 

“Gone towards the south—way very long— 


Why did you let him 
asked Lesage. 


never come back.” 
What !” 
lighting up with a sudden gleam of intelligence 


exclaimed the ‘lying chief, his face 


and triumph. 

* The land of souls is far off,’ added the rene- 
* When the red man goes there he travels 
toward the south, through great forests and over 
high mountains, until he 


gade. 


reaches the river that 
separates the happy hunting grounds from the 
country of mortal men; there he finds a white 


stone canoe, aud passes over to the country of 
The white hunter has gone there, and 
now talks with the shadowy people.” 
“ When was the deed done, and how ?” 
Lesage, i and excited tone. 
“Does the French chief see this?’ said the 
renegade, pointing to his blanket, which was 
saturated with blood. 


shadows. 


asked 
In an eagcr 


sce—you are wounded,” answered Lesage. 


“Yes: I found the hunter in the woods. He 
was talking with Red-Shoe, 
As I stood watching him, I 
stepped upon a dry limb and made a noise. He 
looked up and saw me. The white hunter is 
very skilful with his rifle, and he fired before I 
could cock my gun, and I received a ball in my 
shoulder. I instantly fired. Pierre Moran fell, 
and I fled.” 

“But are you sure you inflicted a mortal 
wound ¢” asked Lesage. 

“ Very sure, for I took aim at his head. Nei- 
ther white man nor red, can live when shot 
through the head,” replied Ette-Actal. 

For a short time the captain was silent, lost, 
apparently, in the mazes of his own thought. 

“ Are you badly wounded ¢” 
steadfastly at the renegade. 

“ Very sore; have much pain; want strong- 
water,” said the renegade. 

“T have a bottle of the fire-water in my pock- 
et,” replied Lesage. * It will do you good.” 

The captain paused, and looked toward Lake 
Borgne intently. 

“I thought I heard a sound,” he added, with 
well affected alarm. “Ette-Actal, your eyes 
are quick and strong; look steadfastly in that 
direction.” 

The renegade turned his eyes towards the 
point indicated, and gazed fixedly, for he had 
some fears that it might be Pierre Moran him- 
self. While he was thus engaged, Lesage emp- 
tied into the bottle he had drawn from his pocket, 
the contents of a small phial. When the rene- 
gade turned towards him again, the captain 
placed the bottle of strong-water in his hand. 

“ Drink,” he said, withasmile. “ It will make 
your heart big with courage; it will quiet your 
pain; it will make you forget all your sorrows ; 
it will make you sleep soundly, ay, very soundly ; 
it will cause you to feel all the joys of the happy 
hunting grounds, and to dream of the white stone 
canoe, with its shining paddles, which floats on 
the waters of the river of life. Drink, red man, 
drink.” 

The renegade placed the bottle beneath his 
blanket with a smile of satisfaction. 

“You haye done me an important service,” 
added Lesage. “Come to me to-morrow, and 
I will give you twenty pounds.” There was a 


was not alone. He 
the great warrior. 


he asked, looking 
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searcely peculiar 
significance on the lips of the captain as he 
spoke these words and turned away. In a few 
minutes he had disappeared among the trees, 
repeating to himself his last remark. 

“Yes, come to me to-morrow, and I will give 
you twenty pounds!” 

The renegade drew the bottle of strong-water 


from beneath his blanket, and holding it up be- 


tween his eyes and the sun, thus apostrophized 


it: 
“ Great medicine art thou. The red man is 
strong, but thou art stronger. Thou makest 


Thou causest the heart to beat 

Thou givest courage to the 
coward, and takest the strength from the limbs 
of the bravest warrior. <A strange thing art thon, 
O fire-water !” 

As Ette-Actal concluded his speech, he raised 
the bottle to his lips. 

Hold!” 

The renegade turned his head towards the 
speaker, and beheld the majestic figure of La 
Gloriense regarding him with an expression of 
unuttcrable contempt, not unmingled with pity 

Abashed and confounded the renegade averted 
his eyes, nor dared to meet the disdainful glance 
of the princess again. 


lions of lambs. 
madly with joy. 


said a clear, ringing voice. 


“ Contemptible traitor!” said La Glorieuse, 
to feel like an honest 
Never 


you look one of your people in the face. 


“what would you give 


man! But that can never be. vwain can 


You 
are cursed forever with the name of renegade!” 

Ette-Actal lifted not his head, and attempted 
He was not yet so dead to honor and 


shame as not to feel the force of her keen rebuke. 
* You have turned traitor to the Na 
elf to Chef Menteur,” added the prin- 
chood has met fals« 
It is thus that 


tchez, and 


sold your 


“Jn this case fals ‘hood, 


cess. 


and treat 


the wicked are punished. 


rv has met treachery. 


Menteu id you have deceived him also, and 
he has wded you with death—just recom- 
pense for crimes like yours.” 

* Death!” exclaime d the renegade. 


“Yes, death,” added the princess, “and it is 
in that botile.” 

“ You always said that the white man’s fire- 
water was bad,” 
of his fears. 

t were perhaps no more than just,” 
tinued La Glorvicuse, 


tone, 


replied the renegade, relieved 


con- 
in the same lofty, rebuking 
to let you reap the reward of your viilany ; 
but the contemplation of such a loathsome object 


moyes me to compassion, and I will stoop to 


save you from the death to which the lying chief 


has doomed you. He has repaid you for at- 
tempting the life of the white hunter by poison- 
ing the accursed fire-water which you were about 
[heard 
all—and to bafile a greater villain than yourself, 
Were 


the contents of that bottle, you would never see 


to swallow. Istood behind yonder tree ; 
I condescend to save you. 


you to drink 


the sun go down again in the distant west; and 


to-morrow morning when he comes up refreshed 
and brighter ms would fall upon a dead 
body, and a face distorted with the protracted 
agony of the death struggle. 


his bea 


IIunters passing 
this would say, with a look of contempt, ‘It is 
the body of the r 

Ette-Actal shuddered ; for a traitor is invaria- 
bly afraid of death. 

“ This fire-water you say is poisoned!” he 
exclaimed. 

“ Yes, I say it, and <p truly. Isaw him 
pour in the deadly drug, and noted the expres- 
sion of his face. Do you remember what he 
said: ‘Ette-Actal, your eyes are strong and 
quick ; look steadfastly towards Lake Borgne.’ 
While you were doing as you were bidden, he 
drugged the fire-water.” 

“J thank you, princess,” said the renegade, 
with some feeling. “ And though I am cast out 
from among my people, and wander up and 
down with the broad brand of infamy upon my 
brow, I will not forget this service. If the time 
should ever come when one like me 


enegade.’ ” 


“an serve 
La Glorieuse, I shall be ready to peril my life 
for her sake.” 

“It is well,” replied the princess, in a more 
friendly tone. “Even a renegade may have 
some feelings in common with others. You 
have rendered yourself unworthy to serve me, 
but I will forget it and allow you to render me 
an important service.” 

“ Speak your will, princess,” 
tal, humbly. 

“ Hasten to the Walnut Village,and tell Stung- 
Serpent—the Great Sun—to send me twelve of 
the bravest warriors without delay. Bid him 


replied Ette-Ac- 


You have served Chef 


| 
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mount them upon the fleetest horses, and to send 
two of the best for the use of the princess,” said 
La Gloricuse. 

* But no one would speak to me, or credit my 
words, should I do as you bid me,” returned the 
renegade, while his red face grew crimson with 
shame. 

understand,” resumed the princess,drawing 
rig from her finger. Take this, and it will 
andabuse. Go boldly, and 
But I had nearly forgotten your 
wound ; will it prevent you from travelling ¢” 

“It will not prevent me from travelling to 
serve La Glorieuse,” 


save you from imsult 
fear nothing. 


replied the renegade. 

“ Then away upon your journey, and remem- 
ber that I have power to wipe away a portion of 
your disgrace. Serve me well in whatever I 
But 
I will not be tri- 
fied with, for Tam a princess, and have power 
to crush you into the dust, were I disposed to 
retaliate upon one who has proved himself un- 
worthy of his origin. Appear the same to Chef 
Menteur as hitherto. If he should be surprised 
to sce you among living men—and be assured 
he will—do not heed it; 


bid you, and I will not prove ungencrous. 


mark me; attempt no deccit; 


still manifest the same 
willingness to serve him; but find some way to 
convey to me a knowledge of allhis plans. Do 
you hear and comprehend me, Ette-Actal ?” 

“T hear and daughter of the 
Sun,” answered the renegade. 
returned La Glorieuse, with 
and drawing her mantle closer about 
her queenly figure, passed the sight of the 


comprehend, 


‘Then obey,” 
dignity, 


renegade, 


CHAPTER VITTI. 
AN INTERVIEW—THE TRIAL. 

ImuepiaATELy after the arrest of Henri, Fa- 
ther Davion had hastened to the residence of de 
Bienville. <A servant assured him that the gov- 
ernor was engaged and could not be seen; but 
the good old man, stimulated by his love for his 
young friend, had urgently persisted in his re- 
quest. 

“ Go back,” 


tell your 


“and 
that his old friend—a man with 


said Davion, with dignity, 
master 
white hairs—demands audience.” 

Awed by the dignified and authoritative air 
of Father Davion, the attendant obeyed, and 
soon returned with the welcome intelligence that 
his execllency would grant hima very brief in- 
Bidding 
him wait the governor's leisure in the ante-room, 
the servant withdrew. 


terview in the course of half an hour. 


ilis heart was a prey to 
He paced the apart- 
indulging in a thousand con- 


the most intense anniety. 
ment impatiently, 
jectures in relation to the canse of Henri’s arrest. 
“Father Davion!” 
“ Helen Lerowe !" 
a momentary 


said a gentle voice. 
exclaimed the priest, while 
gleam of h: ree and hope irra- 
diated his venerable face. “I was thinking of 
you. Can you inform me what this strange pro- 
ceeding portends 

“I do not comprehend you. I know not to 
replied Helen, 
somewhat confused, for at that moment she re- 


what proceeding you allude,” 
called to mind what had passed between herself 
and Henri upon the morning of that very day. 

“Henri Deleroix has been arrested by the 
order of the governor, and is now in prison,” 
said Davion. 

The face of Hiclen Lerowe grew pale as mar- 
ble. She recoiled a step and grasped a chair 
for support. 

* Speak again, good father!” she exclaimed, 
with emotion. ‘I do not well understand what 
you said.” 

“Alas! my poor girl, yon comprehend me 
but too well, as that changing cheek and those 
trembling limbs confess. My dear boy has 
fallen under the governor's displeasure, and I 
know not for what, and Iam here, at this late 
hour, to seek an interview with him. I will 
never leave his presence until I know of what 
he is accused,” said Davion, emphatically. 

“I can whisper a single name in your ear, 
Father Davion, that will furnish a key to unlock 
replied Helen. 

“ Speak it, my good Helen,” added the priest. 

“ Lesage !” said Helen, impressively. 

Fora moment Davion made no reply, but 
stood lost in his own reflections. 

“A light breaks in upon my mind,” 
at length. 


the whole mystery,” 


he said, 
“TI think I perceive some faint glim- 
merings of the truth. He has paid much defer- 
ence to you of late, Helen. I am old, but I am 
not blind. Though I may not grasp a new idea 
with the same quickness that a younger man 
might, yet when a key to a train of thoughts 
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GLSEAS 


and actions has been given me, I can follow 
them up with wonderful facility. Tell me, 
daughter, has Captain Lesage annoyed you !” 

“7 would that I could answer in the negative,” 
said Helen. 

“T regret that this is so.” added Davion. 

“And no one regrets it more deeply than 
myself,” rejoined Helen, with a sigh. 

“ Save your lover,” returned the priest. 

Helen’s eyes sought the floor, nor did she ven- 
ture to raise them for sometime. 

“ Nay, Helen, spare your blushes. Henri Del- 
croix is worthy your love,” added Davion. 

“ Then you do not reproach us ?” replied Helen. 

“T reproach you not, neither do I approve. 
Were you differently situated in life, it would 
make my heart glad to see my two ehildren—I 
have called you children for many years—united 
and made happy in a mutual love; but as you 
both are now situated, I can see nothing before 
you but disappointment and sorrow. May God 
in mercy avert the impending calamity, and 
temper the winds of trouble to the shorn lamb.” 

“ Most fervently and humbly I join in the pe- 
tition,” added Helen, devoutly. 

“Can you tell me who is with the governor ?” 

“ Captain Lesage,” replied Helen. 

“ Filling his cars with poison,” added Davion, 
with emphasis. “I must fathom that man—l 
must read his purposes as I would read a book, 
There is something wrong; it shall be mine to 
find it and bring it to the light.” 

At that moment the servant re-appeared with 
the intelligence that the governor was ready to 
see him. 

* Helen,” he added, in a low voice, as he passed 


from the room, “meet me in the ante-room, after | 


my interview with de Bienville.” 

As he followed the servant he saw Lesage de- 
part by a private entrance. 

* Father Davion,” said de Bienville, in a mild 
though firm voice, * 1 well know why you have 
sought me. Out of compassion to you, and to 
spare myself an ungenial task, I had thought to 
refuse you an audience ; but you have prevailed.” 

“Save your compassion for another object,” 
replied the priest. “I require it not. 1 have 
arrived at that age when I require compassion 
only of my Maker. I shall ask no pity for these 
gray hairs, of men; when Lappeal for mercy for 
myself, it shall be to Heaven. I now ask but 
little of the world, de Bienville. I shall soon 
exchange the cowl for the crown, and the domino 
for the white garment.” 

“May you be spared to us long, Father Da- 
vion,” replied the governor, respectfully. 

“May He spare me no longer than I am use- 
ful. 
—to love mercy, to deal justly, and to walk 
humbly with God, then may I cease to exist. 
Now, your excellency, will you inform me why 
Henri Deleroix has been imprisoned ‘” 


“When I cease to benefit my fellow-men 


“Ifyou desire it, I assuredly will, however 
much the duty may pain me, and afflict yourself. 
Henri Deleroix, the young man who has been 
the object of your fostering care from childhood, 
the early companion of Helen, and the object of 
no little interest even to me, has been convicted 
of one of the most aggravated of all crimes, the 
blackest of all sins—the extreme wickedness of 
betraying his countrymen to a cruel and re- 
morseless enemy, selling helpless women and 
children to the hatchet and scalping knife. He 
is a traitor—forgetful of the hand that fed him, 
of the people who gave him a home, of the 
blood that flows in his veins; and by all that is 
sacred, were he my own son, or my own brother, 
he should die before forty-eight hours, were it 
the last act of my administration.” 

“No! no!” exclaimed Father Davion, trem- 
bling with the violence of his emotions. “It 
cannot be so; there must be some mistake. It 
is not in human nature to be so base.” 

“Father Davion,” said the governor, in tones 
of thrilling solemnity, “there is no mistake ; but 
I would that mistake were possible. I have 
proof positive of his guilt. Do not, as you love 
justice, and respect yourself, and me, and the 
authority vested in me, attempt to move me to 
compassion, or to shake my resolution. I tell 
you there is no alternative; he must dic—and 
he shall.” 

While de Bienville spoke. his eyes flashed 
fire, his nostrils seemed to dilate like those of 
the war-horse when he smells the battle afar off, 
and feels that he must rush into the thickest of 
the fight; his chest rose and fell with the vio- 
lence of his emotions, and his fingers worked 
convulsively upon the pen which he held in his 
right hand. 


IN 


“With this, my pen,” he added, in a voice of 
deep energy, “1 will sign the death warrant of 
Henri Deleroix !” 

Father Davion was awed by the solemn and 
energetic manner of de Bienville. 

“ Be calm,” he said, after a pause, “and let 
me hear what proof vou have of Henri’s guilt.” 

The governor then entered into a detailed ac- 
count of the whole conspiracy, as he understood 
it. The testimony of Captain Lesage was ad- 
duced, bolstered up by the testimony of the ne- 
groes; and all the evidence that tended to crim- 
inate Henri was skilfully summed up. 

When he had finished, he looked sorrowfully 
at Father Davion. The latter was confounded ; 
for the chain of evidence was indeed very per- 
fect, and no links appeared wanting. 

“Can you now say, good father, that I have 
not followed the dictates of a sound judgment in 
condemning this young man!” said the gov- 
ernor. 

“IT see, indeed, a startling array of evidence ; 
but my heart is not yet convinced, though the 
head is somewhat at a loss. Believe me, there 
is some duplicity and wickedness at the bottom 
of all this. Governor de Bienville, I pronounce 
it all the work ofa cunning and insidious enemy ; 
though I confess I cannot explain it,” replied 
Davion, with embarrassment; but the 


very fact of his being embarrassed served to con- 


much 


firm the governor in his opinions, and afforded 
him an advantage. 

“The young man has no enemies that I know 
of.” replied his excelleney, with a shake of the 
head. 

* You will, at least, grant him the privilege of 
an impartial trial!” exclaimed Father Davion, 
overwhelmed with grief. 

“Tle shall be brought before me to-morrow, 
and I shall examine him myself, and he shall be 
But believe 
me, Father Davion, it will be a mere matter of 


placed face to face with his accuser. 


form; for you see that it will be impossible for 
him to establish his innocence, and the evidence 
against him is directly to the point.” 

“Do you know, Governor de Bienville, that 
Helen Lerowe, your fair ward, loves this young 
man !” added Davion, in a low, impressive tone. 

The face of de Bienville turned deadly pale. 
He fell back into his chair, from which he had 
partly arisen, as if he had received a crushing 
glow upon his person. For a moment he sat 
and looked into the face of the priest with an 
By a masterly effort the 
governor recovered in a measure his self-posses- 
The same back to his face; he 
passed his hand over his brow as if collecting his 


air of vacant wonder. 


sion. color 
scattered thoughts, and then replied in a voice 
tolerably calm, though much changed: 

“ This is strange news indeed ; it fills me with 
astonishment. How long since you were certain 
of this” 

“Within the hour. 
lips.” 

“Leave me, Father Davion,” said de Bienville, 
abruptly. “I would fain be alone. I am as 
tired of governing as ever Sancho Panza was 
when he was governor of Barrataria.” 


I had it from Helen's 


“Do not act hastily,’ added Davion. “ Re- 
member that he is to me as Benjamin was to 
Jacob. If aught should befall the young man, 
it would bring down my gray hairs in sorrow to 
the grave. For my sake, and for Helen’s sake, 
be merciful, and be just also.” 

“ Be assured that I will be just,” 1eturned the 
governor, somewhat coldly. 

“One word more, your excellency; do not 
forget that I do not yet believe Henri guilty, 
however much circumstances may seem to crim- 
inate him.” 

“Who do you suspect of plotting against 
him ?” 

“ Captain Lesage,” replied the priest, promptly. 

“ And for what reason ?” 

“ Because he regards him in the light of a 
dangerous rival.” 

“Such baseness cannot exist,” rejoined de 
Bienville. 

“Perhaps you are not aware that Captain 
Lesage is already known among the Indians as 
Chef Menteur, or lying chief,” added Father 
Davion. 

“ Considering how much you love the young 
man, I pardon the insinuations which you are 
pleased to make against the character of a brave 
and zealous officer,’ returned the governor, 
coldly. 

* He has zeal, it is true; but I much doubt 
that it is according to knowledge,” replied Fa- 
ther Davion. 


* We shall see; good night, Father Davion.” 

“Good night. your excellency, and may God 
grant you the excellent wisdom of a Danicl to 
detect the hidden wickedness of this matter.” 

Bowing respectfully, the priest left the pres- 
ence of the governor. Helen was awaiting him 
in the ante-room, with pale and anxious face. 
The sorrowful looks of Father Davion did not 
tend to re-assure her. She would have gladly 
asked many questions, but her tongue refused to 
perform its offiee. 

“You desire to know the worst,” said the 
priest, kindly taking Helen by the hand. “I will 
tell you the tenth and conceal nothing from you. 
Henri is in imminent peril.” 

Wich what crime is he charged ?” asked Hel- 
en, with a strong effort. 

~The crime of selling his country to the In- 
dians,” said Davion. 
exclaimed Helen. 
“Henri Delcroix is not guilty of such wicked- 
ness. He is too good, too generous, too noble !” 

“So I believe, my daughter; and I love to 
hear you speak his praise when other tongues 
revile him.” 

Father Davion then explained the nature of 
the evidence which was to convict the young 


“Tt is a base slander!” 


man of so heinous a crime. During the recital, 
the cheeks of Helen glowed with indignation. 

“ The plot is deep and dangerous, and artfully 
contrived,” said Helen, when the priest had con- 
cluded. “ But it does not shake my faith in the in- 
tegrity of Henri, or the protecting providence of 
a just God. The mask must fall eventually from 
the face of Lesage. and he will be seen in all the 
despicable deformity of his character.” 

“No doubt but it will be so, my child; but we 
must not forget that it possibly may not be until 
after the sacrifice is consummated, and Henri 
ic” 

“ Speak not the cruel words, goo. father !” ex- 
claimed Helen, “ for it must not be. 
nor is not cruel. 


The gover- 
I will seek him—I will beg 
him upon bended knee to spare Henri.” 

“I would not dampen the ardor of your 
hopes,” replied Davion, sadly; “but you are 
aware that de Beinville is a man of firmness and 
resolution.” 

Bestowing his blessing upon Helen, Father 
Davion left the governor's mansion and hastened 
toward his own lowly dwelling, looking sorrow- 
fully at the prison as he passed. 

Accompanied by our readers, we will now re- 
turn to the hero of our story, whom we left in 
prison, with heavy irons upon his hands. Lis 
first emotions upon finding himself so unceremo- 
niously incarcerated were those of indignation 
and surprise. 

Utterly ignorant of what crime he was accused, 
he taxed his imagination in vain for an adequate 
cause for such treatment. That Lesage was the 
active agent of his misfortunes, he did not 
doubt; but the means employed was the subject 
that perplexed him. Guilty of no infractions 
upon the laws of the colony, he was far from 
entertaining even a suspicion of his danger. 

The thought which annoyed him most deeply 
was a well-defined fear that he might be dis- 
graced in the eyes of Helen Lerowe; or that by 
some means during his incarceration, she might 
be induced to bestow her hand upon Lesage. 
This was truly a painful subject of reflection to 
Henri. 

Weary of thinking and forming conjectures, 
before morning he fell into a troubled sleep. It 
was a late hour when he awoke. The sun was 
two hours high, and his beams were streaming 
brightly into the prison through the grated win- 
dows. The turnkey entered with water and 
food ; and though he waited a moment evidently 
with the expectation of being questioned, Henri 
was too proud to ask anything in relation to his 
imprisonment, and suffered him to depart with- 
out interchanging a single word with him. 

With his foot Henri dashed the jug of water 
against the wall, and the coarse bread soon shar- 
ed the same fate. Smiling at his own impatience, 
he arose and walked up and down his narrow 
cell, oceasionally pausing to note how strangely 
the handcuffs looked upon Ais wrists. 

While thus employed, the door of his prison 
grated once more upon its hinges and a file of men 
entered, headed by Sergeant Dumont. Obeying 
the motions of their leader, the armed men 
placed themselves upon each side of Henri, and 
he was conducted from the prison to the pres- 
ence of the governor. The latter was surround- 
ed by several of the principal officers of the col 
ony, and the members of his council, among 
whom were the Chevalier de Noyan, lieutenant 


governor; Chevalier de Loubois, the Baron of 
Cresnay, Chevalier de St. Julian, De St. Ange, 
De St. Bessan, and de St. Dennis, beside many 
other distinguished personages ; and lastly, Cap- 
tain Lesage. 

As the eyes of Henri wandered from one to 
another, he felt an indefinable foreboding in his 
heart. Why were the principal men of Louisiana 
present? What important crisis or emergency 
had called them together ? 

Though somewhat abashed and confounded 
for the instant, at finding himself before such an 
august body, the White Rover quickly recovered 
his self-possession aud walked to the prisoner's 
box proudly erect and self-reliant. 

“A princely figure, upon my word,” said De 
St. Ange to the Chevalier de Noyan, who sat 
near him. 

“ He carries himself like a belted knight,” re- 
plied the lieutenant governor. 

“A noble figure!” said St. Julian, in the same 
tone. 

“ He bears himself bravely.” added the Baron 
of Cresnay, while a buzz of approbation ran 
through the court-room ; for many of the _prin- 
cipal citizens had heard of the arrest, and been 
admitted to witness the trial, as his excellency 
did not wish to conduct the unfortunate affair 
wholly in private. Henri was a general favorite, 
and he was anxious that the whole might be 
conducted in an impartial manner, in order that 
there should be no murmuring or complaint. 

“He has not the face of a traitor,” resumed 
de St. Ange. 

“He certainly has not,” replied Chevalier do 
Bessan ; “but judging from appearances is not 
always righteous judgment, you know,” he add- 
ed, quickly. 

The court was now called to order by the 
lieutenant governor, who made a few appropriate 
remarks something like the following. 

“ Knights, officers, and gentlemen exercising 
authority in the colony of his majesty, king of 
France, by the order of his excelleney, the gov- 
ernor, you have been requested to give your 
Opinions upon a case of extraordinary interest, 
inasmuch as it concerns the safety of every in- 
habitant of Louisiana. The prisoner at the bar 
is accused of a very great crime.” 

At this point of de Noyan’s speech, Henri, who 
had arisen to his feet, leaned anxiously forward 
to catch his words. 

“The crime of betraying one’s country is 
without its parallel in enormity ; and it is of this 
high misdemeanor that Henri Delcroix, the pris- 
oner at the bar, is accused. Gentlemen, I am 
sorry to add that the proofs which have been 
found upon his person, and furnished from other 
reliable sources, scarcely admit of a doubt in re- 
gard to his guilt; but notwithstanding all this, 
his excellency has thought fit to grant him a 
formal trial. The principal witnesses will now 
be called, and all the evidences against the pris- 
oner will be adduced, together with any rebut- 
ting testimony which his friends may be able to 
bring forward.” 

When de Noyan pronounced in a clear and 
emphatic voice the nature of the transaction 
against him, the White Rover recoiled in dis- 
may. His quick and comprehensive mind grasp- 
ed the whole subject at a glance. He saw him- 
self standing, as it were, upon the brink of a 
precipice, and many unfriendly hands outstretch- 
ed to thrust him headlong into the abyss. He 
staggered beneath the terrible charge, and for a 
moment, it was with difficulty that he could 
stand without support. Crushed and overwhelm- 
ed, he sank back into his seat the moment de 
Noyan had ceased speaking. 

“The young fellow is by no means without 
feeling,” whispered St. Julian to de Bessan. 

The latter made no reply, and Captain Lesage 
was called to testify. He deposed and said that 
it was with extreme reluctance that he arose to 
criminate the prisoner at the bar, he being a 
young man whom he had hitherto esteemed ; 
but he would come to the point at once, and not 
deter the court longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Recently, he averred, it had pleased his 
excellency, on account of the hostile bearing of 
the various Indian tribes, to enjoin him to un- 
common vigilance in the discharge of his official 
duties. These instructions, as in duty bound, 
he had endeavored to obey to the letter, and in 
the discharge of his duty, it had been his for- 
tune to discover the existence of the most alarm- 
ing and dangerous conspiracy that had ever 
threatened and agitated that unhappy colony. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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PISTORIAL BRAWING-ROOW 


COMPANION. 


HERD OF REINDEER. 

Our artist has given us here a truthful picture 
of this noble animal as they herd tegether in their 
native wilds. Naturally the most timid, they 
are also the most beautiful tenants of the forest, 
and flee alike at the footsteps of man and beast. 
Yet when fairly at bay they are no mean antag- 
onists to contend with, and often give fatal blows 
with their antlers, and are capable of striking a 
powerful blow with their fore feet. The uses to 
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AN ACCURATE REPRESENTATION OF A HERD OF REINDEER. 


which the Laplander puts the domesticated deer, 
is almost exactly the same as we employ the 
horse ; and those animals well trained for the pur- 
pose and harnessed to a Lapland sledge, will 
carry it and the driver with his load, nearly an 
hundred miles a day, if hard pushed. Deer are 
quite plenty in many parts of this country, and 
are not entirely exterminated in this State, several 
having been shot this winter in Plymouth county 
and different parts of Cape Cod. 


FROST FAIR ON THE THAMES. 

This engraving represents a scene from “ Frost 
Fair,” on the Thames, in 1814, sketched by Luke 
Clennell, with all the skill of his truthful pencil. 
The winter of this year was universally severe. 
On the eve of Epiphany, a frost commenced, 
that continued for several weeks; and during a 
great part of that time the Thames was frozen, 
to the indescribable distress of many industrious 
classes, Qn the 20th of January, a great fall of 


yerorr yA, ON THE THAMES, IN 1814. FROM A DRAWING BY CLENNELL. 


snow rendered the highway between Gravesend 
and Rochester impassable, until it was removed 
by the laborious exertion of the military stationed 
at Chatham. ‘The intercourse by the water high- 
way between Gravesend and London, was ob- 
structed, but from this there could be no release 
by human aid; and those, whose means of earn- 
ing a subsistence was suspended, awaited, with 
anxiety, the relief that was to be expected only 
from natural causes. 
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BOMBARDMENT OF SALEE. and partly in the mind. that gives it 
The engraving below represents the recognition. This much is true, at 
late bombardment of Salee, on the least, that while two persons shall 


both agree that a particular thing has 
beauty, one of them shall see much 
more than the other, accordingly as 
his taste or imagination shall be bet- 
ter. Of beauty in person, some wri- 
ter has said that “there is none to be 
found after a fortnight’s intimate ac- 
quaintance, except beauty of expres- 
sion merely, and even that depends 
on association.” The dogma is some- 
thing too strong to be wholly true, 
and yet the truth doubtless lies witbin 
it. Fortunate is he who has a ready 
disceroment of heanty in nature and 
art—in the world of external objects 
and the world of imternal retlections. 
— Boston Post. 


coast of Morocco, by the French fleet. 
Rear-Admiral Dubourdieu, with the 
ships under his command, having cast 
anchor off Rabat, demanded an in- 
demnity of 15,000 dollars from the 
governor of that fortress for the de- 
struction of French property, allow- 
ing only two hours for consideration, 
and threatening that, if these demands 
were not complied with, he would 
bombard the place. To this commu- 
nication the governor replied that he 
would be obliged to communicate 
with the emperor before he could 
comply, and two days would elapse 
before an answer could be received. 
The admiral immediately prepared for Se 
action, and five hours after sending 
this communication, the tide being 
high and favorable, the vessels under 
steam commenced to bombard both 
Rahat and Salee, and continued for 
eight hours to pour into those places 
a storm of shots and shells, until Sa- 
lee was nearly razed to the ground, 
and Rabat was considerably damaged. 
The Moors in the meantime did their 


THE PARCHED CORN. 

In Mr. Banvard’s new and interest- 
ing hook, entitled “Plymouth and 
the Pilgrims,” when speaking of the 
early Pilgrims, the author relates the 
following interesting incident: “A 
simyle, affecting, yet very appropriate 
memorial of their condition at that 

~ time (in the winter of 1623) was pre- 


best in returning the fire from the + SS SSS sented at the centennial celebra:ion 
Castle of Rabat, and from some other | S SSS * sof their landing, December 22, 1820, 
ieces of heavy ordnance which they { S NCES at Plvmouth. After an address from 
rought to bear on the French fleet ; " SSS LS the Hon. Daniel Webster, a proces- 
seven men were killed on board the . : SSS sion marched to the court-house ; 
Henry IV., the admiral’s ship, and SSS and, as they passed down the long 
many severely wounded. The object ~ rows of tables richly laden with the 
was gained, blood was spilled, honor SS luxuries of the sea and land, five ker- 
satisfied, and the matter placed at rest. = nels of parched corn were observed 
on every plate. They attracted at- 
tention. me smiled as they passed 
BEAUTY. along, but they who were better ac- 
The philosophers will never agree quainted with the Yankee character 
in adefinition of beauty, every ~ for significant notions, 
one knows what it is. Burke was : , .o new that these silent symbols were 
beautifully sublime on the “sublime i \ 1 ( PN eloquent with some hidden meaning: 
and beautiful,” but the world is little \} || \tf WA ie \ These five mysterious kernels of corn 
the wiser for his speculations. Wheth- \ | | \\ is ~ ) yo \ were memorials of that affecting in- 
er beauty really exists in the object HAN \\\ \ hh p IIS cident, when, in 1623, the colony were 
which is called’ beautiful, or whether ANN iit! / Haas / reduced to a pint of corn, which, 
the beauty is “all in your eye,” as the 1 \\ Np / aS when divided among the settlers, 
hrase is,—that is to say, exists only AW MT : —~—- ave them each five grains. When 
in the mind of the observer,—has hit|( ! S : this was understood at the table, it 
never been definitely settled, and per- a emotion. Those 
haps never will be. It is not impos- hk = ve grains of corn on each guest's 
sible that the whole truth in the mat- 
ter is comprehended in both theories + full of the farina of thought and 
—that beauty is partly in the object ~~ feeling.” 


FREDERIKA BREMER, THE SWEDISH AUTHORESS. 
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BOMBARDMENT OF THE CITY OF SALEE, ON THE COAST OF MOROCCO, BY THE FRENCH. 
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GLSASOIVS PISTORIAL 


GoM PANION, 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE TWO LAWYERS: 


THE HIGHWAY WITNESS. 


SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


The 
bright full moon was just riding up from the 


Ir was a beautiful—a lovely evening. 


eastern heavens, and the zephyr-swayed leaves 
and tiny boughs were dancing in the mellow 
light. 

Along the gravelled walk of a tastefully ar- 
ranged garden, where the silver beams of the 
night-queen poured in a soft teeming flood of 
rich effulgence, walked, arm in arm, a young 
man and a still younger female. 

“ There !° exclaims the reader, “there are two 
Jovers! Perhaps that’s well enough. 


but why 
lug in that everlasting moon? can't lovers 
walk except in moonlight 

Now this moon does seem to be rather a hack- 
neved afiair, and we would have dispensed with 
it had it been possible, but at the time when we 
calied upon these two persons for the purpose of 
introducing them to the reader, they were just in 
the position we have described; and, after all, 
this same moon may have been necessary to all 


concerned, The young man could not have 


walked in that place by sunlight, for he had been 
busy all the day, nor would he have asked his 
companion to accompany him thither in gloomy 
darkness, and yet they both yearned for a wider 
range of thought and fecling than was afforded 
by the four walls of the sitting-room or parlor. 
Hence they had actually waited several evenings 


for this very moon, which now shone upon their 


way so brightly, and we are decidedly unwilling 
to deprive them of the pleasure they had so long 
anticipated. 

Vincent Walton was a young lawyer who had 
been settled in B 
that time, he had, by his gentlemanly manners 


about a year, and during 


and superior education, added to a peculiar so- 
cial power, drawn within the circle of his friend- 
ship nearly all the people of the village. Though 
nearly every house was ever open to his weleome 
presence, yet within the dwelling of the widow 
Chapman our young lawyer had found one who 
had proved more than a friend. 
Melissa, an oaly daughter, just 

womanhood, had so fixed her 


The gentle 
blushing into 


image upon his 
heart that his future seemed to claim its only 
light in the love which the fair girl had acknowl- 
edged she bore him. ‘There had been little con- 
straint in the mutual confessions that had passed 
between the young people, for with them both 
there was a native openness and candor of soul 
that knew no petty quibbling, or overdone, as- 
sumed shyness, and when we find them now 
within the beautiful garden of the widow, they 
seemed to live but in the love that had united 
their hearts. 

* And do you think my love could ever cool ¢ 
—that it could ever grow less !” 

“No, no, Vincent; my own heart dwells too 
fondly on the love you bear me to give room for 
such a thought. ©O, did I think you could ever 
cease to love me, I should be miserable indeed !” 

“Then what meant that remark, dearest ‘” 
asked the young man, as he clasped the small 
white hand that rested upon his arm, and gazed 
tenderly, but yet inquiringly, into the face of his 
companion. 

“Simply, Vincent. that love is sometimes 
blind,” returned Melissa, with a shade of con- 
siderable meaning upon her beautiful counte- 
nance. “I know that your love is warm and 
ardent, and I know, too, that you have other 
feelings full as ardent. There is an impetuous- 
ness in your soul that marks all your deeds. In 
your profession you have based your success 
upon it, and to that very impetuousness you 
owe much of your success thus far; but some- 
times the events of real life require a coolness, 
a calm, candid reflection and investigation, 
which, I fear, vou would hardly listen to.” 

~ Why, Melissa. to hear vou talk, one would 
think you were my cedient, rather than my own 
aftianced bride.” 

“Not quite so fast, sir,” uttered the lady, 
while a half roguish twinkle played in her eyes. 
* We are not quite affianced yet.” 

Your mother 
has certainly smiled upon our loves, and I know 


* But it’s all the same, dearest. 


she will give her consent, and with that you 
know we are pledged.” 

“Yes, Vincent, with her consent Tam yours, 
and being thus, I feel the weight of what I have 


said. There are a thousand things that may 
spring up between those who love as we love 
that might pass as nothing between the warmest 
friends, but yet which a jealous love would seize 
upon as food for uneasiness. 
I know it is 


I know your dis- 
and kind—that 
your heart is big witha warm and generous 


position, noble 
love; but, dear Vincent, are you not sometimes 
too sanguine !—are you not apt to place too 
much reliance on the picture of your own 
hope ?” 

“Why, what an idea, Melissa,” uttered the 
young man, in a somewhat meditative mood. 

“Suppose, Vincent,” continued the fair girl, 
still joyously, but meaningly, “you were to 
draw your own horoscope, you would picture 
the heavens without a single cloud, you would 
set your hopes upon some bright planet, and 
then you would draw your very life within that 
hope. Now there is seldom a starry heaven 
without some wandering clouds, and ere long 
one of these clouds comes floating along and 
covers wp your planet.” 

* Well,” uttered Vincent, with a gay, playful 
smile, as he gazed into the radiant features of 
his companion, * and what then ?” 

“Why, might you not, in your disappoint- 
ment at the presence of this unavoidable but 
unlooked for cloud, feel that your planet had 


gone! Might you not, instead of waiting a 


moment to see if the cloud would not soon pass 


off and leave your planet bright as ever, turn 


There is but one 
planet in the picture of my earthly hopes, and 
were that to be encompassed by clouds so black 
that even the sun could not dispel them, the eye 


of my love would break through them all! Let 


no more such thoughts occupy your mind, or I 
shall fear you hesitate to trust the love that 
burns so fervently upon my heart's altar.” 

I should not fear to trust 
your love. nor fear I to trust the nobleness of 


no, dearest girl! 


O. no, Vincent, 


your soul,” said the fair girl, as she returned her 
lover's look with one of beaming affection, and 
then, with a light, jovous langh, she continued : 

“Come, Pil have done with my philosophiz- 
ing, only we must remember that the love of 
mortals is ‘of the earth, earthy, and must there- 
fore be subject to some stern realities.” 

“Suit yourself. Melissa,” returned Vincent, 
with a happy smile, * ouly let me have all your 
lov 

It was a long hour ere the lovers returned to 
the house, though to them it had seemed but the 


prolongation of a single minute, for the bloom- 
ing flowers of love had swallowed up the foot- 
falls of time, and each moment, as it flew spark- 
ling by, was only an indivisible part of that long 
bright minute of love. 


Just one week—only seven short days—had 
passed away, and if there was a miscrable man 
upon the face of the earth, then Vincent Wal- 
ton was that man! 
office as though at cach turn he contemplated 
the dashing out of his brains upon the opposite 
wall. At one moment his features were tortur- 
ed by a storm of silent indignation, and then 
they would soften beneath the warmth of a fall- 
ing tear. Thus, for the five hundredth time had 
he crossed his paper-strewn floor, when he heard 
a footfall upon the door-step, and in a moment 
more, Dr. Richard Peabody, a young disciple of 
Esculapius, entered the room. 

“ Ah, Doctor Peabody, good morning,” utter- 
ed the young lawyer, with a wo-begone counte- 
nance. 

“ Hey-day,” exclaimed the volatile young doc- 
tor, as the dismal sound of Vincent's voice 
“ Why, Vin, what in the name 
of goodness is the matter? Lost a case, ch?” 


struck his ear. 

A sorrowful look from Vincent, but 
answer. 

* That young lawyer that’s just come to town, 
Ellis Banford, isn’t going to set up in opposi- 
tion, is he ?” 

“ Don’t mention the name of Ellis Banford in 


no 


my presence, sir.” 

Vincent stopped in his walk as he said this, 
and looked severely at his companion. 

“QOho-o-o-o! Aha-ah-a!” uttered Dick Pea- 
body, with a prolonged emphasis. “Now I un- 
derstand. An affair of the heart—a little jeal- 
ous—young Banford a little too attentive to 
Miss Chapman.” 

“Doctor Peabody,” said the young lawyer, 
while a powerful struggle was going on in his 


bosom. “do not make light of my feelings. You 


He walked the floor of his | 


have been my friend; we both commenced busi- 
ness in the town at the same time, and to you I 
will that 
Melissa Chapman has proved false to me.” 


contess you have guessed the truth. 


~ Then, Vin, become a sensible man. 


le soul 


Forget 
the lady, and pour your who into the 
Come, re- 
member Barnaby Rudge and his raven; ‘never 
say die!” 


mysteries of Blackstone once more. 


“Ah, Dick,” returned Vincent, seeming to 
have gained no consolation from his friend's ad- 
vice, * you little know the love that I have felt 
for that girl; and even now, base as she has 
proved, it would break my heart in sunder to 
tear her image from my soul. I had learned to 


live but in the light of her love, and T had placed 
all my hopes of earthly happiness in her keep- 
ing; for she had an intellect and a fund of noble 
thought, but her heart is false! I could have 
given up life itself casier than relinquish her.” 

* But what evidence have you of all that vou 
thus aceuse the lady of!” asked the young doc- 
tor, who really began to pity his friend. * Me- 
lissa Chapman has impressed me with different 
ideas of her character.” 

“IT have the evidence of my own senses,” 
answered Vincent. *I heard her tell him that 
she loved him!” 

Heard who !” 

*T heard Melissa Chapman make that confes- 


sion to Mr. Ellis Banford, and they sealed their 
pledge with a kiss !” 

“Ah, Vin, you've been playing the caves- 
dropper.” 

“No, Dick, I could not help hearing what I 
did. Twice had I called to see the lady, when 
the servant informed me that she was out in 


company with Mr, Banford. Then I went last 
evening, determined to have an explanation. I 
had arrived at the gate, and my excitement—” 

* Say jealousy, Vin.” 

* Don’t interrupt me, sir. My excitement had 
so affected me that I determined to take a turn 
in the garden. I approached the arbor where I 
first confessed my love. I heard voices, I hesi- 
tated, I was chained to the spot. A voice—twas 
Ellis Banford’s. * And you do love me, Melis- 
sa!’ * Yes, yes, dear Ellis!’ That was Melis- 
sa’s voice, * Then let this be our pledge.” That 
was Mr. Banford’s voice ; and then came 
—a kiss. Mr. Peabody !” 


a kiss 
Vin.” 
away! I 
I had 
suddenly found myself in aden of rattlesnakes !” 


+ And then vou came away, I suppose, 
No; I 
rushed from the accursed spot as though 


~ Came away, sir? flew 


“Well,” said Dr. Peabody, after a few mo- 
ments of actual thought, and with a face as long 
as he would have worn at the feeling of a hun- 
dred-and-fifty-to-the-minute pulse “that does 
look dark. Now if Melissa only had some cous- 
in, or something of that sort, upon which to rest 
this, it might do, but she hasn’t got any such. I 
know all her family relations, and there is no 
such person among them. But after all, Vin, 
you haven't seen her sinee Mr. Banford began to 
visit there.” 

“No.” 

“Then go and make her explain.” 

“ That's of no use.” 

“Yes itis. At all events you would then be 
free from all doubts on the subject.” 

“Doubts? And could you doubt after what 
I have heard and seen ?” 

“Perhaps not. But I tell you, Vin, *twould 
be far more honorable to have the truth from the 
lady’s own lips. As it is now, you have your 
only evidence from a mere surmise.” 

“Surmise? I should say there was some- 
thing more than surmise in my evidence.” 

“To you there is; but you would not surely 
tell to the world that you heard all this while 
creeping around in the garden.” 

* But the world need know nothing about it. 
It is no business of the world’s.” 

“The world will make it their business, Vin, 
and vou will make a fool of yourself. Now go 
to the lady this evening, and ask for an explana- 
tion. Put on a bold face, my boy, and then, if 
the worst comes, you will have some tangible 
ground for your evidence.” 

Vincent Walton determined to follow his 
friend’s advice ; and as soon as evening had fair- 
ly set in, he found himself hesitating upon widow 
Chapman's door-step. Once he was upon the 
point of turning away without ringing, but his 
love, and a faint hope that, after all, the dark 
affair might be cleared up, overcame him, and 
with a nervous grasp, he seized the bell-knob. 
Tremblingly he asked for Miss Chapman, and 
tremblingly he entered the sitting-room, where 


he was requested to wait until said lady had 
finished supper. 

Upon a smail table in one corner lay an open 
writing-desk which Vincent knew belonged to 
Melissa. It was open, and upon it laid an un- 
finished letter. 

Writing to me, perbaps,” murmured Vin- 
cent, to himself, and the very thought thrilled 
him to the soul, “Of course it’s to me. An 
explanation; wonders why I haven't ealled ; 
anguish, hope. fear, loves me yet, clear as day- 
light. Dear Vineent—” 

Now all the time that the young lover had 
been thus soliloquizing, he had been gradually 
drawing nearer and still nearer to the open desk, 
and, forgetting what was due to common polite- 


ness and honor, he allowed his eyes to rest upon 


the half-written page. 

“ Dear Ellis I” Vincent started 
as though that simple name had been a viper. 
He turned away and looked at the door, and de- 
termined that he would not read it. Then he 
cast his eves back, turned towards the desk 
again, and, perhaps he meant it not, read it. It 
was as follows : 


it commenced. 


“Dear this I send 
you a daguerreotype of my poor self, and I trust 
you will love it for my sake. When I last saw 


you—ouly night before last, but it seems an age 
—vou spoke of Vincent being jealous, Ah, poor 


fellow, he knows not the prior claim you have 
upon my aficetions, and you may rest assured, 
dear Ellis, that he can never crowd you out 
You 
will be here Sunday, but yet I must pour out my 


from the place you occupy in my heart. 


heart on paper, and then you can preserve it. 
I will 


I have often— (the supper-bell rings. 
eat, and then tell vou the rest)” 


Vineent Walton laid the paper back upon the 
desk, set his teeth firmly together, seized his hat, 


/ and rushed from the house; and as he strode 


| his bosom. 


along the gravelled sidewalk, he muttered to 
himself in incoherent, passionate tones : 

* Dear Ellis! love it for my sake; seems an 
age! jealous—ime jealous? poor fellow; prior 
claims ; never crowd him out—never crowd dear 
Ellis out; pour out my heart; preserve it on 
paper—a paper heart, paper love; tore all to 
pieces; iron heart—cracked, broken up! De- 
Bah! trash !” 

Thus far Vincent Walton had felt indignant, 
but ere he sought his pillow that night, his in- 


ceived me; wheedled me; love! 


dignation was gone; and he wept with an almost 
broken heart. Such a deep, pure, and almost 
maddening love as he had felt for the beautiful 
Melissa Chapman, could not be easily torn from 


She loved him no longer, at least, 
he deemed he had 
that effect. 


incontrovertible evidence to 


“Dear Vin, have you heard the news ?” 

This question was asked by Dr. Dick Pea- 
body, as he entered Vineent Walton's office 
nearly a fortnight after the latter individual had 
become fully assured of the perfidy of his lady 
love. Vincent raised his eyes from the pages of 
a book, over which he had seemingly been por- 
ing with the deepest interest; but he gazed into 
the face of his visitor without speaking. 

“Well, Vin,” continued the young doctor, as 
he approached the desk, while his eyes rested 
with a comical expression upon the book over 
which his friend had been so deeply engaged, 
“tind that book particularly interesting ?” 

* As much so as anything,” returned Vincent, 
in a solemn tone. 

* And do you generally read in that fashion ?”’ 

“Eh?” 

“Do you generally read with your books bot- 
tom upwards 

“Bot— eh? Well, I declare,” muttered Vin- 
cent, as he found that, for an hour and a half, he 


| had been poring over a calf-bound volume of the 


Revised Statutes in that ridiculous position. 
“Don't, for heaven's sake, Dick—” 
*T see, Vin, how it is. That's right, shut it 


up. Ah, this loving business! But say, have 


| you heard the news ?” 


No.” 
* Not about Ellis Banford !” 
“No!” exclaimed Vincent, starting up from 


“ News ? 


| his seat at the sound of that name, and gazing 
| 


earnestly into his companion’s face. 
“ You knew the bank agent was murdered and 


| robbed a week ago at the foot of Safford’s Hill, 


didn’t you 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, Ellis Banford, Esq.. has been accused 
of the robbery !” 


— 
| 
| 
| 
ae away in despair, resolving never to trust it 
| 
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“Do you mean that?” cried Vincent, at the 
same time grasping Peabody by the arm. 

“Certainly Ido; but you needa't pinch my 
arm in that fashion. He's not only accused, but 
he’s fully committed under a true bill.” 

“Ellis Danford guilty of murder?” murmured 


“No, no, that 
” 


the young lawyer, to himself. 
cannot be. There's no evidence 

“There you mistake, Vin; the evidence is 
conclusive—actually positive.” 

“Then explain,” said the young lawyer, as 
with a nervous, anxious movement, he sank 
back into his chair. 

“The case is just here,” began Peabody, tak- 
ing a seat directly in front of his hearer. “A 
week ago this morning, the agent arrived in this 
place, on his way to F——, with fifty thonsand 
dollars for the bank in that town, and he re- 
mained here transacting business until near 
nightfall, and then the fool set off alone. It 
seems Banford joined him somewhere on the 
road, as they were seen together some miles this 
side of Safiord’s Hill. 
party of marketmen, who were driving their 
teams to market for the next morning, just as 
they entered the narrow pass six miles beyond 
the hill, met a man on horseback galloping away 
like mad. He had to haul up when he met the 
market-wagons in the pass, and as he seemed 
terribly anxious to get by, the teamsters stopped 
him and asked him what was the trouble. His 
answers were wild and incoherent, aud he seem- 


ed only anxious to get past them. One of the 
marketmen, thinking there was something strange 


Well, about midnight, a 


in all this, unhooked his lantern from his wag- 
on, and took a nearer survey of the stranger. 
They found him covered with blood, and feeling 
authorized, under the circumstances, to examine 
his pockets, they did so, and the result was, the 
bringing to light of a large sum of money in 
gold and bank notes. The consequence of all 
this was, that these marketmen turned the gen- 
tleman about, and took him along with them; 
and when they arrived at Safford’s Hill, they 
found the body of the bank agent, stiff and cold, 
all covered with blood, with two deep knife 
wounds in his breast, aud a erack on the skull. 
That gentleman who was found under these pe- 
culiar circumstances was Mr. Ellis Bantord ! and 
Banford’s clasp-knife, all bloody, was found on 
the spot!” 

“But Banford offers some explanation,” ut- 
tered Vincent, staring wildly at the doctor. 

“O, he does now; but when the marketmen 
first stopped him, he told them not to detain 
him, for he was a bank agent. Then when they 


took the money from his pocket, he swore that it 
was his own property, and in a moment after- 
wards, he declared that he had found it in the 
road.” 

“That evidence will hang him. O, Melissa, 
you have brought this upon your own head !” 
murmured Vincent, seeming to forget his own 
misery in the disgrace which must attach to one 
whom he could never cease to love, even though 
she had proved so false to himself. 

‘But there’s more evidence still,” continued 
Peabody. “At ashort distance from the spot 
where the marketmen stopped Banford, they met 
a horseman, a well-dressed, gentlemanly person, 
who immediately stopped and asked them if they 
had met aman on horseback. They explained 
what had occurred, when this stranger turned 
and accompanied them to the foot of the hill 
where the dead body lay. Here he explained 
that little over an hour before, as he was coming 
down the road from the hill—the road that turns 
off from the highway at that spot—his ear caught 
the sound of a seuftle. He spurred up his horse 
and gained the high road just in season to see 
from the bank, mount his 

He stopped at the place 


some one start 
horse, and gallop off. 
from whence the fugitive had started wp, and 
found the murdered man, but as he could of 
course do no good there, had quickly set off in 
pursuit of the murderer, when he met him in 
the marketmen’s custody. Thus you see, Vin, 
your rival is rather hard up, and, and from all 
anpearances, he will be rather high up ere long.” 


up 


A moment after the doctor concluded, Vin- 
cent gazed him in the face. and then starting up 
from his seat, he paced rapidly across the room 
three or four times. 

“Monday, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday,” he mur- 
mured to himself, as he ran over bis fingers, at 
the same time <tghbin and casting his eyes to 
* He'll be tried at the next term, and 
Dick, Ellis Banford will 


the floor. 

that’s only eight days. 

be tried in eight days!” 
“OF course he will, Vinw returned the doctor, 


gazing with some degree of wonder into the “ Yes, he'll live a month yet,” confidently re- 


strange workings of the young lawyer's counte- 
nance, 

Then,” said Vincent Walton, while a look 
of deep determination rested upon his handsome 
features, ” 

* What, Vin!” exclaimed Peabody, in aston- 
ishment. “You would not surely take advan- 
tage of—” 

“Stop, Dick, vou misunderstand me. 
be nobly revenged !” 

“ Explain.” 

“ Not now, Dick ; but if you will give me your 
companionship for a week I will explain as we 
This highway witness—this man who 


“Tl be revenged ! 


I will 


go along. 
‘ame so fortunately riding down over the hill— 
was in my office yesterday in company with the 
sheriff. They were conversing about the locali- 
ties in the neighborhood of Satford’s Hill, but I 
was too busy to inquire into particulars, but now 
I know he was the witness of whom you speak. 
I—/J, was on the road to F—— a week ago! 
Now will you go with me, Dick, a day or two, or 
three days, or a week, just as I may like ?” 

“Yes, Vin, Pll shut up my pill closet, and 
accompany you. 

“ Thank you, Dick. O,TIl be revenged now !” 

On the next morning, Vincent Walton, Esq., 
and Richard Peabody, M. D., were on the high- 


way, driving off in a light buggy at a rapid rate. 
At the foot of Safford’s Hill they took the by- 


the hill, and here they began to inquire at every 
Night 
came, sud they returned unsuccessful. The fol- 
lowing morning they were off again, and having 
driven some four miles up the by-road, before 
alluded to, they left their team at a miserable 


hut of a farm house, and started off through the 


woods on foot. A narrow foot-path led off from 
the by-road, and they kept this till an hour after 
noon, when coming to a miserable looking hovel, 
they stopped and asked for a few moments’ 
shelter from the heat. 
dirty man, told them they might come in; add- 
ing: “You must be very still, for there is a 
sick man in the house.” 

Vincent east a meaning glance at his compa- 
nion, and followed the man into the house. It 
had but one room, though an old coverlid, sus- 
pended from the upper logs, cut off one corner 
of the interior, and from a quick, heavy breath- 
ing from behind the coverlid, Peabody knew the 
sick man was there, and that he was in a preca- 


house after the object of their search. 


A middle-aged, ragged, 


rious situation. 

“Your friend must be very sick,” suggested 
Vincent. 

“—sh! Don’t speak so loud,” returned the 
host, casting a nervous glance towards the cover- 
lid. “ He's ask ep.” 

“My companion here is a doctor,’ uttered 
before. “ Per- 
What is the matter 


Vincent, in a tone louder than 
haps he might help him. 
with him?” 

“ Matter—matter !” stammered the dirty host. 
Really I don't—” 

“If there’s a doctor out there, let him come 
here; I'm dying—burning up!" groaned ont a 
weak, broken voice from behind the coverlid. 

The host jumped from his chair, motioned his 
guests to remain seated for a moment, and then 
disappeared in the partitioned corner, where he 
kept up a low whispering for two minutes, and 
then came out, remarking, as he did so: 

“Well, doctor, perhaps you might go in and 
see him. 
the other day, and stuck it into his side, and it’s 
given him rather an ugly gash.” 

Peabody and Vincent both started up, and 
entered the sick-bay. They found the man 
weak and emaciated, and the moment Vincent 
got a fair view of his features, he gave Dick a 
Together they 


Poor fellow fell on to a bush-seythe, 


severe pinch upon the arm. 


turned Dr. Peabody. 

“O, wont Lbe revenged on the faithless Me- 
And with Vincent 
Walton, Esq,, fell into a deep iit of meditation. 


lissa !” this exclamation, 


The day on which the trial of Ellis Banford 


| 
was to take place, at length dawned upon the 


people of B — and at an carly hour the court 
room was filled. The prisoner was placed at 
the bar, and as he ran his eye over the dense 
crowd, there was upon his countenance such a 
look of earnest, soul-sent anguish, that all hearts 
were moved to pity. He was young—just in 
the bloom of manhood. Upon his open brow, 


and in his dark, bright eye, there was stamped 


| raged against him. 


robber was direct and conclusive! 


an intelligence aud intellect that marked him the 
possessor of a powerful mind; but the weight 
that had been laying upon his soul had made 
sad inroads upon his fair form and feature, and 
as he sat there, in the prisoner’s box, he seemed 
crushed beneath the searing sea of opinion that 
Everything was against 
Evidence of his being a murderer and a 
It was not 
As the unfortu- 
nate man cast his eyes once more over the as- 
sembly, he could not fail to see that all con- 
demned him ! 


him. 


circumstantial, but positive! 


That morning, Vincent Walton made it in 


_ his way to pass the residence of the Widow 
road that turned off over the southern slope of | 


Chapman. Melissa was at the window, sobbing 
as though her heart would break. The young 
lawyers heart beat with a tumultuous motion, 
and ere he reached the end of the garden fence, 
he thought he heard a low, mournful voice pro- 
nounce his name. As those tones went thril- 


ling through his soul, a giant hand arrested his 


_ steps; but the firm resolve he had made in his 


| impetuous heart broke the spell, and he started 


| plete, and then I'll see her. 


on, murmuring as he went : 

“No, not now. Wait till my revenge is com- 
She weeps for El- 
lis Banford.” 


When Vincent entered the court-room, in 


company with Dr. Peabody, the clerk was just | 
| you remember, sir, of meeting a man on horse- 


reading the indictment. The counsel for the 
government opened by a statement of what 


could be proved, and commenced by calling 
upon the marketmen. They stated the case as 
they knew it—recounted the strange and con- 
tradictory statements the prisoner had given 
them concerning himself and the money he had 
in his possession—his bloody appearance, and 
also testified to the finding of the prisoner’s 
bloody knife close by the spot where the mur- 
dered agent lay. 

Next came the highway witness—he who had 
seen the murderer flee from his victim, and as 
he gave in his testimony, all power of escape 
seemed cut off to the prisoner. He was clear 
and punctual in his relation, described all points 
with accurate nicety, and when he sat down, the 


| doom of death was already upon the jury's lips. 
The counsel for the prisoner knew not how to 
| reply, for the only favorable circumstance was 


Mr. Banford’s high and heretofore irreproacha- 
ble character: but yet he trusted somewhat to 
his client's own story, and ere long the prisoner 
arose and gave it, in substance as follows: 


Ellis Banford said he left B — shortly be- 


| fore sundown, on the evening of the murder, 
| and that at about eight o’clock, he was overtaken 


by the bank agent, who expressed to him his 


| satisfaction at having found a companion, as 


they were both travelling to F——. Just as 
they reached the foot of Satford’s Hill, their at- 
tention was arrested by the outlines of two 
horsemen, standing just within the by-road that 


| ran up over the hill, and the idea that they 


turned the invalid over, cast loose a mass of 


clotted’ dirty rags, and at length came to the 
wound, which was on the left side, about six 
inches above the hip, but looking like anything 
save a bush-scythe cut. 

* How long since this was done ?” asked Pea- 
body, as he began to examine the wound. 

« Little over a week,” groaned the invalid. 

The wound was thoroughly cleansed, and the 
doctor said that by the strictest care the man 
might recover, though considerable mortification 
was already apparent; and when our two frietids 
lett, they promised to call on their return the 
next day, and see how the poor fellow got 


along. 


* And are you sure he can live ?” asked Vin- 
vent, as soon as they had got clear of the hut. 


might be robbed first presented itself to the 
agent, but before they could start their own 
horses by, these two men rushéd out and at- 
tacked them. ‘The agent instantly pulled out 
his money, and handing it to Banford, bade him 
gallop off, but the young man, though he me- 
chanically took the money, still determined to 
stay and assist his fellow-traveller. The rob- 


| bers were armed with bludgeons, and ere many 


minutes, both the agent and his companion were 
knocked from their horses, while the highway- 
men leaped down after them. Banford was not 
seriously hurt at first, and instantly drawing his 
dirk-knife, he plunged it into the side of the vil- 
lain who had attacked him, the darkness having 
prevented his movement being foreseen by his 
adversary, and then he leaped back upon his 
horse. He heard the agent and the other robber 
scuffing, and-just as he gained his saddle, a 
heavy stone was hurled against his head; but 


he managed to retain his seat, though the blow 
of the stone rendered it somewhat difficult. It 


was the efieets of this last blow that had ren- 


dered his conduct so Strange when he was 
stopped by the marketmen. Both the robbers 
were disguised by masks, so that even had the 


hight been light, he could not have distinguished 
them. 

This story seemed, perhaps, plausible enough, 
but then any one, with half a head, could have 
invented one as good, and it had but little influ- 
ence upon the jury. though their countenances 
plainly indicated that they were sorry that they 
could not believe it. 

At this point it was noticed that the counsel 
for the prisoner was earnestly whispering with 
Vineent Walton, Esq., and ina few moments 
afterwards, the counsel informed the court that 


| he had secured, and should claim, the services of 


Mr. Walton, in conducting the case through. 
The prisoner was consulted, and while a ray of 
hope shot across his features, he seconded the 
request, and the court granted it. Vincent Wal- 
ton stepped before the court, and requested that 
the highway witness, who had given his name as 
George Sutton, might be calicd to the stand 
again. 

“ Mr. Sutton, you say you were alone on the 
night of this murder ‘” said Vincent. 

“Yes, sir,” returned the witness, while a vis- 


ible tremor shook his frame, as he met the keen, 
sparkling glance of the young lawyer. 

All eyes were turned in the deepest anxicty 
upon the new counsel, for by his manner they 
saw that he meant something. 

“ Mr. Sutton, will you have the kindness to in- 
form the court what had become of your com- 


panion when you so opportunely came up to the 
scene of this murder. 

“My companion?” repeated the witness, be- 
traying considerable agitation. 

“ Yes, sir, your companion !” 

“I had no companion, sir.” 

“Mr. Sutton, look me in the eye, sir!” thun- 
dered Vincent, while the audience, jury, clerk 
and court held their breaths in suspense. “ Do 


back, just before sundown, about six miles up 
this narrow by-road—this horseman going up the 
road, while you were coming down towards the 
highway ?” 

“ I—I—might have met a man,” stammered 
the trembling witness. 

“Yes, sir—and you did, sir! You met me, 
sir! Now tell the court what had become of the 
man who was accompanying you!” 

He, sir-—he had—he went—ah—ofl—he—” 

“Stop, sir! stop!” shouted Vincent, as the 
witness stammered, and hesitated, and turned 
pale. “Iwill help you out, sir. You lost your 
companion, but I—J, sir, have found him! You 
shall see him, sir.” Then turning to the spot 
where stood the young doctor, he continued : 

“Dr. Peabody, accompany an officer and 
bring in my witness. J have a highway witness, 
too!” 

Dr. Peabody accompanied one of the sheritf’s 
officers from the room, and ere long returned, 
leading in the pale and wasted form of him whom 
we have before scen at the hut in the woods. 
The eyes of Mr. George Sutton rested for a mo- 
ment upon this ghost-like appearance, and then, 
with a sharp ery, half-way between a yell and a 
groan, he grasped the railing in front of him for 
support, while his eyes seemed actually starting 
from their sockets. He was ordered down from 
the stand, but his limbs refused him their wonted 
duty, and he was taken down, Dr. Peabody 
then assisted the new witness to his place on the 
stand, and having given his name as Henry Vea- 
sie, he was requested to state all that he knew of 
the afluir. 

* Yer honor,” he commenced, in a husky, bro- 
ken voice, “the doctor tells me as I can’t live, 
and afore I die, sir, I will tell you the whole 
truth, sir. This ere man as says his name is 
Sutton, but whose real name is Bill Walsh, 
heard about the bank agent's goin’ te F——— 
with a lot o’ moncy, an’ so him an’ me deter- 
mined to rob him. We dogged the agent to 
this place, an’ findin’ ‘at he was goin’ to stop till 
most dark, we set off an’ rode to old Winton’s 
mill, about eight miles off ‘om the road at Saf- 
ford’s Hill.; When we was comin’ back, about 
sundown, we met this lawyer, sir, but he’s the only 
one ’at saw us. Then we put on our masks an’ 
turned our clothes wrong side out, an’ rode down 
to the high road, where we stopped till the agent 
come along. When he did come, he ha® some- 
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NEW INVENTION FOR HARNESS, 

Mr. Dinsdale, the well-known mannfacturer of 
saddlery, harness, etc., 314 New-Oxford Street, 
London, has recently brought out a very chaste 
and elegant mode of ornamentation for harness. 
The material used, and which has all the effect 
of polished ivory, is from the tail feathers of the 
peacock, and is worked with the needle. The 
design is extremely rich and elaborate. The 
novelty of the idea is worthy of all admiration, 
and the material is much more agreeable to the 
eye than silver, or brass, or silk; is exceedingly 
durable, and gives no trouble in cleaning. The 
winker, of which we give a design, was prepared 
for his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Her Majesty, the Prince Albert, the Duchess of 
Kent, and other branches of the royal family 
are patrons of this very ingeniously devised 
ornamentation of harness. The trade goncrally 
speak of it as an absolute chef-d’envre. 


> 


WE ARE DEPENDENT. 

No man, ladies and gentlemen, is independent 
of his fellow-man. No nation, however powerful, 
can be regarded to be independent of oiler 
tions. Put the richest, the strongest, tue most 
powerful man, only for a smgle week, into 2 po- 
sition to be excluded from all intercourse with 
the members of his family, his fellow-citizens of 
the city and country in which he lives, and only 
look to the consequence. What would become 
of this man? Ouite the same is also true in 
respect to nations.— Kossuth. 


THE CELEBRATED KEFRACTOR, 


AT THE OBSERVATORY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A HORSE WITH A NEW STYLE OF UARNBSS. 


THE GREAT REFRACTOR. 


This splendid scientific instrument was made 
at the establishment of Messrs. Merz & Mahler, at 
Munich, Bavaria. The extreme diameter of the 
object-glass is fifteen and a half English inches. 
The effective aperture is fourteen and ninety-five 
hundredths inches, the solar focus being twenty- 
two feet six inches. From the outer surface of 
the object-glass to the intersection of the declina- 
tion axis is thirteen feet seven inches. From the 
intersection of the declination-axis to the solar 
focus is eight feet eleven inches. The tube of 
the telescope is of wood, veneered with mahoga- 
ny, and polished on the outside ; within it is lined 
with paper, and is strengthened by iron dia- 
phragms. The flexure of the tube is counteract- 
ed and its balance preserved by two brass rods 
seventeen feet in length, having at their extremi- 
ties nearest the eye end, brass spheres filled with 
lead, eight inches in diameter. It will be seen 
that the observer, without leaving his seat, can 
move himself upon a sort of circular railway, 

while by means of other machinery he can ad- 


just his position as to altitude. The workman- 


ship of the machinery is very beautiful, combining 
strength with simplicity ; and so perfect is it in 
power, that the whole, though weighing nearly 
three tons, is moved easily by a single finger! 


ACROSS THE RIVER. 


“About six years ago,” says a clergyman of 
New York city, * 1 was travelling on the borders 
of the Hudson, and on the most beautiful portion 
of that noble stream, where the waters seem to 
rest against the Highlands of Fishkill, and from 
the Newburgh Bay. I was riding on the west- 
ern shore, dotted with elegant country seats, and 
so clevated as to command a fine view of the op- 
posite county of Duchess. Passing a substantial 
mansion, I observed a carriage standing around 
the entrance, and a hearse, that plainly indicated 
the occasion of the gathering. It was something 
more than curiosity; it was the dictate of natu- 
ral sympathy, that induced me to stop and mingle 
with the multitude. It was easy to learn from 
the first whom I addressed, that a young man, 
the son of the parents now advanced in life, was 
to be buried. The clergyman in attendance was 
just now closing his remarks when I stopped at 
the door; and, after a short and eloquent pause 
in the services—for silence is always eloquent in 
the house of mourning—the afflicted father rose 
and overcoming the emotion with which he strug- 
gled, spoke a few words to the friends that sur- 
rounded him. Said he, ‘a few months ago one 
of my sons removed to the other side of the river, 
and resides on the shore in view of the spot 
where we are assembled. And now I find my 
thoughts are over there more frequently than 
they were before I had friends there whom I 
loved ; and I had an interest in the people, but I 
had no son there; but since that child has been a 
resident beyond the river, my heart is there often 
and I love to be there. So it has been with me 
during the few days that have passed since this 
other son crossed the river of death, and, I trust, 
has entered heaven; my thoughts are often there 
now. True, I had friends there before—a fath- 
er; but I had no child there. Now I have an in- 
lerest in heaven such as I never felt, till one of 
children went there to live !’”"—Dowling’s 
Power of Illustration. 


ANECDOTE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Col. William Williams, a delegate in Congress 
from Connecticut, after having signed the De- 
claration of Independence, suid to one of his 
companions: “ If we are defeated in our struggle 
for independence, this day's work will make bad 
work for me. I have held a commission in the 
rebel army, I have written for the rebel newspa- 
pers, L am the son-in-law of a rebel governor, 
und-now I afiix my name to this rebel Declara- 
tion. My sins are therefore too great to be par- 
doned by our royal master; 1 must then be 
hanged.” The other gentleman answered: “I 
believe that my case is not so desperate, for I 
have had no connection with the army ; nor can 
it be proved that heretofore I have written or 
done anything obnoxious to the mother coun- 
try.” ‘The immediate and prompt reply was 
* ‘then, sir, you deserve to be hanged !”—Anee- 
dotes of the Revolution. 


NAPOLEON ON SUICIDE, 


Two grenadiers having committed suicide, he 
a dded | the following note to the order of the 
day. ‘he grenadier, Gaubin, has, committed 
Gisappointne nt in love; he was in 
other respects a good subject. This is the sec- 
ond event of the kind that has happened to the 
corps ina month. The First Consul ordains 
that it shall be ailixed to the order of the guard, 
that a suldier ought to know how to overcome 
the grief and melancholy ariging from his pas- 
sions; that to bear with constancy the pains of 
the soul, shows as much true courage as to rest 
fixed and immoveable under the fire of a battery. 
To abandon one’s self to chagrin without resist- 
ance, to slay one’s self to get rid of it, is to de- 
sert the battle-field before the victory.”—Head- 
ley’s Old Guard. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

In the early part of the year 1800, there was 
just one family residing in this place ; its present 
population is about 20,000. Asmall part of the 
city lies on the Cuyahoga river, where the land 
is but httle elevated above the level of the lake, 
but it rises by a steep ascent to a level of some 
eighty feet above the lake, and on which gravelly 
plain this city is chiefly built. The location is 
one of the finest on Lake E:ie—a view from it of 
the shipping and steamboats in the port, and leay- 
ing and entering the harbor, and the numerous 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, FROM THE LAKE. 


vessels under sail on tho lake, affords a prospect 
varied and beautiful. So extensive is the lake 
that it has all the grandeur of an ocean view. 
The harbor of Cleveland is one of the best on the 
luke, being spacious and safe and sufficiently 
easy of access. Cleveland was incorporated asa 
city in 1836, and owes its name to Moses Cleve- 
land, formerly of Canterbury, Ct., who directed 
the surveying party that first laid it out. Like 
all our Western cities, it is hourly increasing in 
wealth and the number of its population, and 
bids fair to be, in time, a second Cincinnati. 


ERD SPEARING, ON THE MILD POND, BOSTON. 


EEL CATCHING. 

During the cold weather, when the so-called 
Back Bay, or Mill Pond, in the rear of the city, 
and bordering on the Mill Dam, is frozen over, 
such scenes as our artist has sketched for us 
below are daily represented. Men who make 
fishing their business, and those who resort 
thither for pleasure, may be scen, screened by 
their wind tents, industriously pursuing their 
operations. Smelting and eeling is made a 
source of considerable profit in this way. Some 
of the smartest fishermen will spear twelve or 


fifteen dozen cels in a day, and catch as many 
smelts. It is a sight worth a long walk to see, 
and some of our housed citizens, who scarcely 
stir abroad in the cold weather, must muflle up 
and go down to the foot of Beacon street and 
witness the scene. 


+ > 


Wit is its own remedy. Liberty and com- 
merce bring it to its true standard. The only 
danger is the lying anembargo. The same thing 
happens here as in the ease of trade ; impositions 
and restrictions reduce it to a lowebb; for nott.- 
ing is so advantageous to it as a free port. 
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BAW ING- BOOM COMPANION, 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55.] 


body with him, but we determined to tackle ‘em 
We knocked ‘em both 
off’m their horses, but the one ‘at I got hold of, 


both, and at it we went. 


give me such a poke with his knife ‘at I had to 
let him go, an’ he jumped onto his horse and 
ran. Bill had finished the agent, but we foond 
Then Bill 
asked me if I could crawl out o’ the way, an’ 


‘at the other man had the money. 


when I told him yes, he jumped onto his horse 
an’ started off afcer the man as had run. I didn’t 
see anything more o’ Bill till most mornin’, when 
he come and carried me off into the woods, 
where this doctor and the lawyer found me. 
Bill told me ‘at the man as had the moncy was 
taken up for the murder, and ’at he was goin evi- 
dence agin him out o’ spite. Bill left me to die 
without a doctor, but I'm glad ‘at an innocent 
man aint got to sufier for what we done.” 

At this moment, Bill Walsh drew a knife from 
his pocket, and with the fury of a maniac, darted 
towards the witness upon the stand; but the 
officers arrested his arm, and ere long he was in 
safe custody. Veasie was led from the stand,— 
the jury rose in their seats and declared the pris- 
oner at the bar innocent. Then the whole 
throng of human beings within the room arose 
as on’ man, and sent forth a shout that nearly 
lifted the ponderous roof from its rest. As 
Ellis Banford was released from the dock, he 
sprang forward and fell weeping upon the bos- 
om of Vineent Walton. 

“Vou will accompany me to my house, I 
know you will,” uttered Banford, as he raised 
his head and gazed into his preserver'’s face. 
‘*My friends shall bless you for the deed you 
have done.” 

“Yes, yes—Ill go,” murmured Vincent, 
while a thousand conflicting emotions raged in 
his bosom. 

“ And you, too, Dr. Peabody,” continued the 
redeemed man. 

“ Certainly,” answered Dick, and then bend- 
ing towards Vincent, he whispered: 

“Til go and see the end of your revenge, 
Vin.” 

Vincent Walton made no reply to this, but he 
bent his head to hide a tear that stole forth from 
his eve. 

When the party reached the court-vard, they 
found that the people had dragged up a splen- 
did carriage, and, against all the persuasions 
they could urge, Vincent, Peabody, and Ban- 
ford were hurried into the coach, when the ex- 
cited citizens seized the pole, and sending forth 
their heartfelt joy and praise, they started off 
toward the widow Chapman's. 


“QO, Ellis! Ellis! my dear, dear Ellis is safe, 
safe, safe!” murmured Melissa Chapman, as she 
fell into the redeemed man’s arms, and clung to 
him with frantic affection. 

“Yes, Melissa,” said Ellis Banford, as he 
raised the fair girl’s face and gazed affectionately 
“ But we owe it all, all 
—even my very life, and your redemption from 


into the tear-wet eves. 
shame and misery, to Mr. Walton. Bless him, 
Melissa, bless him !” 

The weeping girl raised her eyes to the work- 
ing features of Vincent Walton. A moment her 
heart leaped so painfully in her bosom as to pre- 
vent her utterance, but she stilled the beating 
tide, and tremblingly putting forth her hand, 
she murmured : 

“ Vincent, I will ever bless you for this. My 
poor heart can never tire with its gratitude to 
one who has saved to me my dear, dear brother.” 

* Bro—bro—brother !” gasped Vincent, gaz- 
ing upon Ellis Banford as though he had been 
an angel. 

“Tam the child of our mother’s first husband,” 
said Ellis, as he noticed Vincent's wild look, 
“returned only a month ago from a European 


tour.” 
Vincent Walton gazed a moment into the 


beaming eyes of the fair girl he had so wronged, 
and then taking her unresisting hands in his 
own, he fell upon his knees. 

What he said, however, was not heard, for at 
that moment Mrs. Chapman rushed frantically 
into the room and caught her son in her warm 
embrace, and when she, too, learned who it was 
that had saved her boy, she pressed upon Vin- 
cent’s lips a kiss so warm that even Melissa 
might have felt a pang at its ardor. 

Dr. Dick Peabody had to go away from the 
widow's house that night alone, but though his 
friend had lost his revenge. yet he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that * Vin.” was forgiven for 
his jealous freak, having first promised, however. 
that he would “never do so again.” 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


TO LOUIS KOSSUTH. 
BY FRANKLIN C. HURLDUT. 


Afar from the grasp of a despot’s aggression, 
Afar from the land of thy fathers before thee, 
Thou art in that country unknown to oppression, 
Where the angel of Freedom will ever adore thee. 
Behold thyself ‘neath the starred banners that wave 
O’er the * land of the free,”’ and the * home of the brave!” 


No sceptre of iron our friendship can sunder, 
We heed not the threats of the ghosts of the dawn ; 
Our motto is union—our language is thunder! 


We hur! the red tides of stern justice along, 
On those who will mar the starred banners that wave 
O’er the “ land of the free,”’ and the * home of the brave !" 


No vultures of despots around thee are raving, 
The * olive of peace” is thy coronet now ; 
The “ flag of our union ” above thee is waving, 
The pride of the west, the friend of the plough ! 
Lo! thou art at peace ‘neath the spangies that wave 
O’er the “ land of the free,”’ and the * home of the brave!” 


E piur-bus unum shall stamp on oppression ! 
Thy valor is yet in its glory to blaze ; 
Soon may st thou check the bold foot of aggression, 
Thy native land gain, to repose in its bays! 
Welcome to freedom! while o'er thee shall wave 
The “ stars and the stripes” of the free and the brave! 
Elwood Gard.us, Enfi-ld, Ct., Jan., 1852. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE GRISETTE. 
A STORY OF THE FRENCH CAPITAL. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Mvcu has been written of the Parisian gri- 
settes, and much more will continue to be writ- 


ten, for they form one of the mst interesting 


classes of the population of the great capital of 


France. One of the most complete and pretti- 


est pictures of the Parisian grisctte we remem- 


ber is that of Rigolette, in Eugene Sue's intense- 
ly interesting “ Mysteries of Paris.” 


The grisettes of Paris are girls who support 
themselves by Working at embroidery, sewing, 


coloring prints, and various other kinds of handi- 
work which they can perform in their own 
rooms. They are ever busy as bees, frugal, 
kind-hearted, good-tempered, and alas! poor. 
Many of them are exceedingly pretty, and all 
are distinguished by exquisite taste in dress. 
Formerly, when there was a greater distinction 
in dress, when, in fact, each occupation or trade 
had its peculiar garb, these sewing-girls were 


wont to wear a dress of gray (gris), and hence 
their name. 
about their dress, if we except their neat little 
caps (they never wear a bonnet), and their tasty 
aprons. 


There is nothing now very peculiar 


Their feet are always pretty, and they 
wear faultlessly white hose, and in this guise, 
they pick their way tip-toe through the miry 
streets of Paris, as daintily as little birds. 

On Sundays and festive days, the grisette is 
the gavest of the gay: then she forgets all her 
privations, all her hardships, and all her little 
disappointments of the heart. and indulges in 
the merriest sallies. During the carnival, her 
mirth is almost uproarous; and it is her great 
delight to figure as a debardeur, and with velvet 
breeches, laced shirt, a jaunty cap, and a half 
mask, she mingles in the gallope infernale of the 
opera, with most unspeakable delight. | 

Every grisette has a canary bird and a lover; 
and she would starve herself sooner than sce her | 
canary suffer, and for her lover she will do ev- 
erything within the possibility of woman. If 
unfortunately the pair be unhappy in their cir- 
cumstances or connection with each other, a few | 
sous’ worth of charcoal finishes their romantic | 
career, and their remains are thrown into Pere 
le Chaise. 

The grisettes much affect the so called Latin 
quarte* of Paris, and choose their companions 
from among students as poor as themselves. 
Hiow they dote upon their closely-clipped skulls, 
and prodigious dark beards. and curling mus- 
taches, and extraordinary waistcoats, and jaunty 
How proud is the pretty grisette 
as she hangs upon the arm of a law student, in 


pantaloons ! 


the whirling waltzes of the Mobille, or the mili- 
tary gallopades of the Chateau Rouge, with its 
Bengal lights, bombs, rockets and Roman can- 
dles flashing through the air. 

While health lasts and employment does not 
fail her, the grisette is happy; her little room is 
neatly furnished, and her little person is trimly 
attired. She can frequent cheap ball-rooms. 
and cheap theatres ; but she never thinks of pro- 
viding against commercial crises or sickness. 
Her scanty wages harely make her comfortable 


in the present, and so when these come, she 
pines away and dies, like the bird in a hard wiu- 
ter, and perhaps entirely alone! 


Of this class was Lelia Thillon ; her little room 


was one of the neatest—thoueh scarcely fur 
! Her bird 


sang sweetly, and her little pet rose-bush bloom- 


nished at all—in the whole of Paris. 


ed monthly, and the violets in the little wooden 
pot on the window sill were more fragrant for 
blossoming under her eyes; and here Lelia sat 
and sang merrily as her own clear throated ca- 
nary, and worked assiduously all day long by 
herself. Her lover, a medical student, was true 
to her, and Lelia was happy. 

Louis Byaule was indeed faithful to his dear 
little friend; but one day, led away by the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, in some public square 
he had cried out a republican sentiment that 
had led to his arrest, and he was cast into a 
loathsome cell, to await a brief and meaningless 
trial which would but precede his execution up- 
on the guillotine. It was a hard fate, but there 
was no alternative for him; his father was dead, 
and he had only an aged mother living, who had 
devoted the main portion of her little property 
to giving her son such an education as would 
entitle him to a physician's license. 

Lelia or his mother were neither of them per- 
mitted to see him. The mother was weakly 
and nervous, and ill health carried her to the 
grave before a month of Louis's imprisonment 
had passed. How sad was the young student’s 
heart now, when this heart-rending news was 
But Lelia had smoothed 
her sick pillow, and promised his mother that 


communicated to him. 


she would still love Louis. and be true to him to 
the last. 
been permitted for once to visit his cold and 


To bear him these tidings she had 


cheerless prison cell. 

With the cheerful heart that scemed ever to 
sustain her, Lelia strove hard by her words and 
looks to cast a ray of sunshine over that loath- 
some ccll, and she succeeded to a no small de- 
gree; and Louis, even under the sad news she 
had brought him, yet felt fresh strength after the 
rude turnkey had bid the grisette to leave him, 
and folding her in his arms he told her that he 
knew all would yet be well. 

But time passed on, and Louis Byaule seemed 
to have been forgotten by all save Lelia, until 
one day, as she passed across the Boulevards, 
she saw a crowd following a dead cart just from 
the guillotine, and asked of a good-natured arti- 
zan that followed it, who had been executed. 

“Louis Byaule !” replied the man. 

One wild scream from the grisette, and she 
fell senseless upon the pavement. Some one 
came that way who knew her, and she was 
borne home, but only to be carried immediately 


after to the insane asylum of Paris. Her senses 


Poor child! how 
she sat in her apartment with eyes on the floor 


were gone—she was an idiot! 


for hours together, and never spoke at all. 
When they gave her food, she ate; when they 
forgot her, it was all the same; she complained 
not, spoke not—reason had tottered from her 
throne. 

Three months had passed. when one day 
there came an order for Lelia’s release and de- 
livery to a friend. A close cab took her and a 
companion back to the room where she had 
used to live. It was precisely as it appeared 
when she left it; care had been taken even to 
put her work close by the seat in which she was 
placed, just where she would actually have left 
it; and there too were her flowers and bird! 

Lelia was seated here as thoughtless as ever; 
a young friend was near to care for her, when 
there entered the door one of the students of the 
Latin quarter. Hasting to her side, he clasped 
her hands in his own and called her tenderly by 
name! For a moment, the blood seemed to 
rush to her face and temples, and then a long 
scream, piercing and wild, came from her lips! 
—the first sounds she had uttered for months, 
and she sank faint and breathless upon the floor. 

A few simple restoratives aroused her: she 
looked about the room—at the bird, the flowers, 


and last of all, at Aim, and with another cry of 


joy, she threw herself into Louis Byaule’s arms. 
Tears, scalding tears. but tears of joy relieved 
her pent-up heart, as she once more felt his lips 
upon her brow and his manly arm about her. 
Another had suffered whom the aitizan had 
taken for him, while on his trial, which had just 
taken place ; he had been fortunately declared 
innocent of crime. 

On the Boulevards Italienne, there is a little 
sign, * Louis Byaule, Surgeon,” and here lives 
Yelia the grisette, and her husband. two of the 
happiest persons in all Paris. 


{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
BLANCHE, 
AN INCIDENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MRs. M. b. ROBINSON, 


Ir was the year 1775. Boston wore a military 


looking appearance. Cannon were placed upon 
its eminenees; tents covered the fields, and 
British troops daily paraded up and down the 
streets. <A laughing, black-eyed girl, of seven- 
teen, stood in the open door of a neat look- 
ing cottage, chatting in a lively manner with a 
British officer. The sparkling orbs of Blanche 
Evans were evidently a great attraction for the 
latter, and the young girl did not seem displeas- 
ed with his compliments. 

We do not condemn the taste of the aforesaid 
oflicer. No one could look upon the happy, 
smiling face of Blanche Evans, or listen to her 
wild, ringing laugh, without wishing to tarry a 
moment beside her. There was music in her 
voice, beauty in her countenance, and infinite 
grace in her motions. Who could help flatter 
ing such a being ? 

“We are getting on finely, Miss Blanche. 
Our ranks are swelling. Every day we gain an 
accession to our numbers. 
gratulate us,” observed Major Liston, gallantly. 
A good cause should not fail 


Of course you con- 


certainly. 
for want ofsupporters,” replied Blanche, gaily. 

The major looked attentively at the young 
girl, thinking that the least possible amount of 
irony could be perceived in her words. 

* Why do you look at me so intently, major ?” 
she added, with a smile; “ one would suppose I 
had undergone a sudden and complete metamor- 
phosis.” 

“One feature, at least, is not changed,” re- 
joined the officer, a little confused. “ You can 
say as saucy things as ever. But to tell you the 
truth, I was studying your countenance to learn 
if you meant what you said.” 

“Tam astonished that you should doubt any- 
thing Tsay. You certainly know that my father 
is a tory,” answered Blanche, with mock serious- 
ness. 

“Yes, Miss Evans, I am aware of the fact; 
but it does not follow that his sentiments are 
yours,” observed the major, laughing in spite of 
himself. 

“ Would a daughter dare entertain sentiments 
at variance with those of a father?” replied the 
young girl, in the same tone. “I think I have 
heard my father’s remarks too often on the ob- 

| stinacy of the rebels in submitting to the author- 
ity of the king, not to have my own opinions in 
reference to the matter.” 

* Have you seen the regiment parade since we 
received reinforcements asked the major, 
ruptly changing the subject “They make a 

very fine appearance.” 

“O, yes; they pass here often. But why 
don't you act, Major Liston? It seems to me 
that would be braver if not better, than tramp- 
ing up and down these quict streets, terrifying 
sober people.” 

* Act?’ exclaimed the officer, “are we net act- 
ing everyday? The cowardly dogs will soon 
be upon their knees to us, beseeching to be taken 
into favor again. Have we not cut off their for- 
eign and domestic trade by water? are not their 
places of business closed, and men of wealth re- 
duced to poverty by the means? This is the 
kind of action that is needed to make them sub- 
mit.” 

“Sure cnongh,” rejoined Blanche, quietly. 
“Twas extremely dull not to have viewed the 
But why not take a 
few companies and march into the country? it 
Besides we could 
Boston is al- 
Perhaps 
you fear bad treatment; but I dare say ‘ out- 


subject in this light before. 


would be much more healthy. 
spare you awhile as well as not. 
ready too much honored by your stay. 


siders * would exert themselves to the extent of 
their power to entertain you,” she added, ro- 
guishly. 

looked 


Blanche, but pereciving nothing unusual, he 


Major Liston again earnestly at 
seemed satisfied. 

“I should suspect you were wearied of my 
frequent visits if 1 heard such opinions express- 
ed often; but even in that case, I should be the 
greatest loser by being deprived of those witch- 
ing smiles.” 

I shall * beat a re- 
treat’ if you become too romantic. 


“ Sheer flattery, major! 
But serious- 
Iv: what is the cause of this new dissatisfaction 
on the part of the patriots? With what other 
trouble are they threatened 7 
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“T presume you refer to the day of fasting the 
rebels appointed. I should suppose they fasted 
ofien enough without putting themselves to the 
trouble to name a particular day; provisions 
Vell. 


while the rustics were assembling and having 


are searce enough with them, at all events. 


some kind of performances within, a few of our 
men amused themselves with the harmless and 
innocent pleasure of beating drums and blowing 
fifes. These infatuated people had the assur- 
ance to be offended at this trifling thing, and in- 
stead of being grateful for the music furnished 
gratis, must needs put themselves into a great 
passion! They deserve to be severely punished 
for such unheard of insolence!” exclaimed the 
major, indignantly. 

* They do indeed,” replied Blanche, gravely. 
“Why not give them a few shots the first plea- 
sant day ?” 

“ Allin good time, Miss Evans, all in good 
time. The rascals, no doubt, would scatter like 
frightened sheep. But they will hear from us 
yet, and soon, if my suspicions are correct. Gen- 
eral Gage has already given orders to fortify 
Bunker Hill ; so you perceive that something is 
meditated. By the way, is your father within ¢ 
I would speak with him upon this subject. He 
is much interested, and will no doubt be glad to 
hear the news. But stop a moment, Miss 
Blanche,” added the major, in a business-like 
tone, as the young girl made a movement to en- 
ter the house. “I fear I shall never have a bet- 
ter opportunity to tell you my thoughts than at 
present. You already know that I like your 
company, and think you quite a handsome 
young lady. Wouldn't you like to become Mrs. 
Major Liston ?” enquired the officer in a conde- 
scending tone. 

“ You are out of order, major; we were talk- 
ing of war,” replied Blanche, not at all discom- 
posed. “I will speak to my father, if you wish 
to see him” 

“ Very well, Miss Evans, it isn’t at all neces- 
sary for you to stop to say ‘yes,’ now. Another 
time will do just as well.” And the major com- 
placently followed the young girl into the cot- 
tage, where he was soon joined by her father. 

Closing the door upon them, Blanche softly 
left the house, and placed herself cautiously be- 
neath the window. It was raised a little, and 
she could distinctly hear all that was said. 

“Eaves dropping is detestable in any one,” 
thought Blanche, “ but I think my reasons will 
justify me in practising it once ” 

It is unnecessary to detail what was said be- 
tween the major and Mr. Evans, suffice that 
Blanche learned more than enough to serve the 
purpose she had in view. Fearing discovery, 
she left her station and hastily re-entered the 
cottage. 

Upon the evening of the same day a young 
lad might have been seen, walking with quick 
His fig- 
ure was light, well proportioned, and features 
pertectly regular. His complexion was fine, and 
often a smile played about the rosy lips. The 
nicely fitting spencer and neat collar about the 
neck, gave an air of gracefulness, rather unusual, 
to his appearance. After walking a considerable 
distance, he was stopped on the Neck by a sen- 
tinel’s demand of, 

“Who goes there 

“A friend,” replied the lad, averting his face. 
At this moment a sudden breeze of wind blew 
the cap, which was but imperfectly fastened, 
from his head, when lo, a perfect shower of dark 
brown ringlets covered the shoulders of the lad. 


steps, in the direction of Boston Neck. 


” 


“ What means this?” exclaimed the sentinel, 
stepping forward to examine the averted fea- 
tures. “ Blanche Evans, the tory’s daughter, as 
I live!” 

“ The very same,” replicd our heroine, with 
the utmost sang froid. “Iam but a novice in 
eap wearing; it would not be amiss to take a 
few lessons, before executing many commissions 
for the general.” 

“For the general!” repeated the bewildered 
sentinel. “ Will you inform me of the nature of 
the business that brings you here alone, and in 
this disguise, Miss Evans /” 

“With the pleasure,” rejoined 
Blanche, “ but you are not very good at guess- 
ing, or you would have discovered that before. 
Don't you perceive that in disguise I am_per- 
forming a little service for one of the officers of 
our party! Iam to go there.” And she point- 
ed significantly in the direction of the American 
encampment. 

Ah, understand. A_ little reconnoitering 
to be done, T presume. Faith! the clothes be- 


greatest 


He couldn't have found 
brighter eyes or a prettier face to act the spy up- 


come you immensely. 


on our neighbors.” 

“Save your compliments and show your gal- 
lantry by helping me to replace these trouble- 
some encumbrances,” replied Blanche, endea- 
voring to put back the shining tresses. 

“Willingly, Miss Blanche. But one would 
think that the fairest maid in Boston might feel 
alarmed at finding herself alone at this hour,” 
added the sentinel. 

* Fear and cowardice belong only to the rebels, 
The British troops are the only pat- 
terns of bravery, Mr. Sentinel,” replied the young 


as We say. 


girl, with another peculiar smile. 

“You are all right, I perceive,” resumed the 
other, * but I'd advise you to be careful of the 
sap,” he added, smiling. 

* Be assured that I shall,” returned Blanche. 
“Now I am ready to start again.” 

“ But how doI know that you are not deceiv- 
ing me ¢” he asked. “Please to give the coun- 
tersign.” 

“* Charlestown,’ ” replied our heroine, without 
hesitation. 

‘You can pass,” he observed, with a satisfied 
air. * But be cautious—you will be watched.” 

“ Never fear; I shall be cunning as the fox,” 
she repl'ed, and passed on. 

“Tam fortunate in having fared so well,” so- 
liloquized Blanche Evans, as she walked along. 
“ Now if I am as fortunate in finding Edmund, I 
shall do very well, knowing the road so well. 
But how very clumsy I am, to be sure, and the 
unlucky cap came near making me trouble.” 

The distance was considerable, and it was 
quite dark; but Blanche was a courageous girl 
and felt no fear. She was conscious of performing 
her duty; this alone was suflicient to make her 
heart strong, and her resolution was unshaken. 
As she neared the American out-posts, she was 
again hailed by a sentinel. 

“ Who goes there ?” 

“ A friend,” replied Blanche, firmly. 

“ Advance, friend, and give the pass-word,” he 
added. 

“T have not the countersign. I wish to speak 
with one of the rebel officers,” pursued our he- 
roine. 

* There are no rebels here, boy, and none can 
pass without the usual sign. I shall be obliged 
to arrest you,” answered the sentinel, sternly. 

“T should prefer not to have you,” said 
Blanche, laughing; “it wouldn’t be pleasant. 
But it is imperatively necessary that I should 
sce an officer. I have valuable news to commu- 
nicate,” she added, more seriously. 

“What officer would you see?” asked the 
guard. 

“Colonel Murray,” she replied. 

* Well, as you are a bright looking boy, and 
appear to be honest, I will direct you to him as 
soon as I am relieved from guard, which will be 
But while we wait tell me what the 
Is anything new 


very soon. 
British are doing in the town. 
transpiring ?” he continued. 

“Tam not at liberty to speak of their plans, 
and it would be very wrong for me to assert that 
some new course of action is meditated. Don’t 
you think so ?” rejoined Blanche, gravely. 

“ That depends upon circumstances,” replied 
the sentinel, smiling. “ But upon honor, I like 
you. What a pity that such a fine looking lad 
should side with the British. You will make a 
handsome soldier, however. Bat come—I am 
ready to conduct you to the colonel.” 

Blanche followed her guide to a tent, and was 
left alone for a few moments. Soon the door 
opened, and a young and noble looking officer, 
dressed in the American uniform, entered. 

“ Blanche !” he exclaimed, hastening towards 
her. 

“ Edmund !” cried the young girl, joyfully. 

* Ilow came you here, my dear girl. What 
has happened?) Why this disguise he asked 
anxiously. 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness in reference to 
me,” replied Blanche. “I did not think you 
would recognize me so readily. 
alone, and assumed this dress to avoid being re- 
cognized by the British guard; it availed me but 
little, however. I bring important information. 
It may affect the safety of the whole American 


I came here 


army.” 

“Tell it quickly—I am impatient to hear!” 
cried her companion. 

“A few hours since I overheard a conversation 
between my father and an officer. I discovered 
that the British contemplate fortifying Charles- 


town heights, immediately. T al-e learned the 


pass-word, and without loss of time, donned a 
suit of my brother's, and hastened hither to in- 
form you.” 

“ You are a noble girl, Blanche ; you deserve, 
and will receive the thanks of all the patriots !” 
exclaimed the colonel, warmly. 

“ Your commendation is sufficient,” returned 
Blanche. “'Too much praise would turn my 
giddy head.” 

“ No fear of that,” answered the officer, affec- 
tionately. “ You are much too sensible to value 
silly flattery. 
of consequence, and we will endeavor to forestall 
the enemy by having our troops on the ground 
before morning. 


What you have told me is indeed 


I will immediately see General 
Ward, and communicate the infurmation, and 
then accompany you on your return as far as it 
will be safe.” 

Saying these words the officer left the tent. 
In the course of half an hour he returned, and 
Blanche, attended by him, commenced retracing 
her steps. Beguiling the time by conversation, 
distance seemed much shorter, and soon our he- 
roine found herself alone and approaching Bos- 
ton Neck. Passing the British sentinel with 
merely a few remarks on the success of her mis- 
sion, she hastened on. Having made arrange- 
m nts for entering the cottage, before starting, 
she found no difficulty in reaching her room 
without disturbing any one. 

Upon entering the parlor in the morning, she 
was somewhat astonished at perceiving Major 
Liston. The hour was an early one, and his 
visits were usually made later. 

“ Good morning, Mi-s Blanche,” observed the 
officer, politely. “I am an early riser, you per- 
ceive. To save the trouble of coming again to- 
morrow, I remained here during the night. 
Don't you think it was an excellent plan ?” 

“O, certainly,” laughed the merry Blanche. 
“The streets are rather crooked between here 
and your barracks, and the consequences of a 
rainble in the night-time might have been fatal.” 

The officer was silent. He had nothing more 
to say on that subject. In fact Blanche had ob- 
served by his countenance, that the major, 
though then perfectly sober, had been making 
rather too free with her father’s wine, and was 
probably not in a condition to leave the house on 
the evening previous, and so had remained from 
necessity. Feeling rather ashamed, he walked 
to the window and looked out. 

“What in the name of heaven and earth do I 
see on Charlestown heights !” he exclaimed, 
raising his hands in astonishment. “ As true as 
I am a British officer, and in the service of the 
king, th se rascally rebels have been building 
fortifications during the night. The devil him- 
self must have helped them, or they couldn't 
pessibly have done so much. Who notified them 
of our intentions, in the name ef all the furies !” 
he continued, excitedly. “But few only were 
aware of the fact.” 

“Do you think they will run ?” asked Blanche, 
demurely. 

The major took no notice of the remark, but 
snatching his hat, rushed from the house. 

The thunder of cannon from floating batteries 
and ships in the harbor, at this moment an- 
nounced the fact that the British had discovered 
that Charlestown heights were occupied by the 
Con ‘inental army. 

The incessant roar of artillery was heard dur- 
ing the dvy. Troops filled the boats, were con- 
veyed across the river, and landed at Moulten’s 
Point. Intense anxiety was felt among those 
friendly to the patriot cause at beholding these 
demonstrations. A battle was inevitable, and 
the contest, it was feared, would not be an equal 
one. Crowds of eager spectators covered the 
roofs and steeples, watching the progress of 
events. That memorable day was ended with 


the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and the burning of | 


Charlestown. The result is well known. 

A wounded man was brought to the house of 
Mr. Evans. It proved to be Major Liston, who 
was not much hurt, but wished to tre+pass upon 
their hospitality for ashort time. He was kindly 
received, his wounds carefully dressed, and found 
to be of a trifling character. 

“It seems the rebels didn’t all run, major, as 
you obviously have something to remember them 
by,” observed the latter. 

“No indeed!” replied the other. “They 
fought like devils, if they were raw country fel- 
low:. This has been a hard day’s work; but I 
am more lucky than some of my fellows, and 
shall soon be about again. By the way, Miss 
Blanche, of course you have decided to become 
Mrs. Major Liston ?" he added. 


“I beg leave to differ with you. I have de- 
cided to become Mrs. Colonel Murray,” replied 
Blanche, composediy. 

“ Colonel Murray !” cried the major. “ What, 
that is the rascally dog that wounded me! You 
are not going to refuse being Mrs. Major, and 
marry that scoundrel, I hope ?” 

Blanche was about re: lying, when the door 
opened, and who should enter but the British 
sentinel whom she had passed on the previous 
evening. He had come to find the major. After 
a little conversation with the latter, he turned to 
the young girl and observed: 

“ Well, Miss Evans, I fear that young spy of 
the general's did more harm than good, last 
night. What think you?” 

“T think he was eminently successful,” return- 
ed Blanche, laughing. 

“A young spy! the general! what do you 
say!” exclaimed the astonished major, looking 
from one to the other. 

“QO, nothing particular,” replied the sentinel, 
perceiving the major was intent upon knowing, 
“only this young lady was sent by one of our 
officers, in disguise, to the enemy's camp. But 
it appears she didn’t use her eyes to much ad- 
vantage.” 

“Sent by an officer!” exclaimed the excited 
majo~. “It’s all a confounded lie! It’s an im- 
position !” 

“Fie, fie, major! you are very impolite,” cricd 
Blanche, laughing heartily. “Don’t forget that 
you are in my company. Besides, such charges 
are quite rude.” 

Major Liston looked at Blanche, who was not 
disconcerted in the least, fora moment in silence. 
Then he burst forth again : 

“T see it all—I am a dupe! O, the jade! 
Ani I even offered to make her Mrs. Major! 
What an escape! 
you are—a demon !” 


Blanche Evans—you are— 

(The major concluded to 
use a softer term than devil.) 

“Thank you,” replied our heroine, “I feel 
highly flattered !” 

“Rogers!” thundered the major, turning to 
the astounded soldier, “find means to convey 
me instantly from this house. Hurry, scoundrel! 
and not stand there with open mouth !” 

The soldier vanished, leaving the excited ma- 
jor stamping and fuming with passion until the 
carriage arrived, when he departed, uttering 
direful imprecations upon the devoted head of 
Blanche Evans. 

A few words, and we close. When peace was 
restored, and the British had evacuated Boston, 
Blanche Evans became Mrs. Colonel Murray, 
and never regretted the slight service she had 
performed for her country. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LET VIRTUE BE YOUR AIM. 


BY C. JILLSON. 


Whate'er may be thy lot on earth, 
Thy wission here below ; 

Though fame may wreath her laurels fair 
Around thy youthful brow ; 

Though you would rise from earthly things, 
And win a deathless name, 

Let ail your ways be just and right— 
Let virtue be your aim. 


Though cherished friends may traitors prove, 
Their kindness all depart, 

And leave a mournful spell around 
Thy sad and bleeding heart ; 

Though you may oft be scorned by men, 
Or those who bear the name, 

Let all your ways be just and right— 
Let virtue be your aim. 

Worcester, Mass., January, 1852. 


MAN IS OF AIR. 

Science has demonstrated that man, the being 
who performs all these wonders, is formed of 
condensed air—or solidified and liquefied gases ; 
that he lives on condensed as well as unconden- 
sed air, and clothes himself in cordensed air; 
that he prepares his food by means of condensed 
air, and, by means of the same agent, moves the 
heaviest weights with the velocity of the wind. 
But the strangest part of the matter is, that thou- 
sands of these tabernacles formed of condensed 
air, ard going on two legs, occasionally, and on 
account of the production and supply of those 
forms of condensed air which they require for 
food and clothing, or on account of their honor 
and power, destroy each other in pitched battles 
by means of condensed air; and further, that 
many peculiar powers of the bodiless, conscious, 
thinking, and sensi ive being, housed in his tab- 
ernacle, to be she result, simply. of its internal 
structure, and she arrangement of its particles or 
atoms; while chemistry supplies the clearest 
proof, that, as far as concerns this, the ultimate 
and most minute composit‘on and strac’ure, 
which is beyond the reach of our senses, man is, 
to all appearance, identical with the ox, or with 
the animal lowest in the seale of ereat'on.—Liehiy 
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GLEASOIWS PISTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION: 


LOG-DRIVING IN MAINE. 

On the falls, and the more difficult portions of 
the river, sometimes immense jams form. In the 
commencement, some unlucky log swims across 
the narrow chasm, striking some protruding por- 
tions of the ledge, and stops fast ; others come on, 
and, meeting this obstruction, stick fast also, un- 
til thousands upon thousands form one dense 
breast-work, against and through which, a boiling, 
leaping river rushes with terrible force. Who 
that is unaccustomed to such scenes, on viewing 
that pile of massive logs, now densely packed, 
cross-piled, and interwoven in every conceivable 
position in a deep chasm with overhanging cliffs, 
with a mighty column of rushing water, which, 
like the heavy pressure upon an arch, confines 
the whole more closely, wold decide otherwise 
than that the mass must lie 

in its present position, eith- 

er to decay or be moved by 

some extraordinary con- 

vulsion. Tens of thousands 

of dollars’ worth lie in this 

wild and unpromising posi- 

tion. The property involv- 

ed, together with the ex- 

ploits of daring and feats of 

skill to be performed in 

breaking that “jam,” invest 

the whole with a degree of 

interest not common to the 

ordinary pursuits of life, 

and but little realized by 

many who are even fam'- 

liar with the terms lumber 

and rwer-driving. Inso e 

cases many obstructing 

logs are to be removed sing- 

ly. Days and weeks some- 

times are thus exrended 

before the cha me! ‘s clear- 

ed. In other cases a single 

poiat only is to be touched, 

a d the whole jam is in 

moon. To hit upon the 

most vulnerable point is 

the first object; the best 

means of effecting it next 

claims atteniion; then the 

consummation brings into 

requisition all the physical 

force, activity and courage 

of the men, more especially 

those engaged at the dan- 

gerous points. 

From the neighboring 

precipice, overhanging the 

scene of operation, a man 

is suspended by a rope 

round his body, and lower- 

ed near to the spot where a 

breach is to be made, which 

is always selected at the 

lower edge of the jam. The 

point may be treacherous, 

and yield to a feeble touch, 

or it may require much 

strength tomoveit. Inthe 

latter case, the operator 

fastens along rope toa log, 

the end of which is taken 

down stream by a portion 

of the crew, who are to give 

along pull and strong pall 
when all isready. He then 
commences prying while 
they are pulling. If the jam 
starts, or any part of it, or 
if there be even an indica- 

tion of its starting, he is 
drawn suddenly by 
those stationed above ; aud, 
in their excitement an ap- 
prehension for his safety, 
this is frequently done with 
such haste as to subject him 
to bruises and scratches 
upon the sharp-pointed 
ledyes or bushes in tae wav. 
It may be thought best to 
cut off the key-log, or that 
which appears to be the 
principal barrier. Accord- 
ingly, he is let down on to 
the jam. and as the place to 
be operated upon may in 
some cases be a little re- 
moved from the shore, he 
either walks to the place 
with the rope attached to 
his body, or, untying it, 
leaves it where he can 
readily grasp it in time to 
be drawn from his perilous 
position. Often, where the 
pressure is direct, a few 
blows only are given with the axe, when the log 
snaps in an instant with a loud report, followed 
suddenly by the violent motion of the “jam ;” 
an’, ere our bold river-driver is jerked half way 
w the top of the clitf, scores of logs, in wildest 
confusion, rush beneath his fect, while he yet 
danzles in the air, above the rushing, tumbline 
mass. If that rope, on which life and hope hang 
thus suspended, shoul 1 part, worn by the sharp 
poiat of some jutting reck, death, certain aud 
quick, would be inevizable. The deafoning noise 
when such a jam breass, produced by moving 
lugs whirled about like mere straws, the crasii 
and breaking of some of the largest, which part 
apparently as easily as a reed is severed, together 
with the roar of waters, may be heard for miles. 
—[From Mr. Springer’s Late Work.] 


IDLERS, THAT MIGHT BE SET TO WORK. 

In the search after industrial power and econ- 
omy of human strength, it is wonderful that dogs 
are left so wholly unemployed in America. 
Their uses, in other countries, are thus described 
in a letter from Brussels: “ Dogs, of almost 
every breed, are taught to work by the Germans. 
It looks odd enough, I assure you, to see these 
sagacious animals, of all descriptions, from the 
thick-headed bull-dog, and mild and intelligent 
Newfoundland, down to the candle-leg, half- 
hound and snappish rat-terrier, all fully and 
profitably employed, instead of lazing away their 
time as they do in the United States. The ma- 


jority of the dogs, however, are of the larger kind, 
and it is quite amusing to see their willingness 
to work, and the various ways in which they are 


employed. No person is presumed to use a 
wheel-barrow without a dog to draw the load, 
and in vehicles of this kind we saw loads of milk, 
wood, butter, cabbages, bricks, bread, mortar, 
and hot coffee, and refreshments for travellers. 
All the labor that the person behind had to per- 
form was to act as steersman, while the dog 
would draw the load, and instantly stop when so 
ordered. We saw a few cases where the team- 
sters had become intoxicated and fallen asleep, 
and the teams had turned around to watch them.” 


All artificial movements, which come not from 
the very hearts of the people, but are made by 
money, are mere revolts. Revolutions are not 
possible only where there is a great reason for 
them.— Aossuth. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Duke of Marlboreugh possessed great 
command of temper, and never pcrmitted it to be 
rufiled by little things. As he was riding one 
dav with Commi-sary Marriott, it hegan to rain, 
and he called to his servant for bis clouk. The 
servant not bringing it imny diately. h «alled for 
itagain. 7 rvant being embarrassed with 
the siraps and buckles, did not com. up to him. 
At last, it ra.wing very hard, the duke called to 
Lim again. and asked him what he was about 
that he did not bring his cloak. * You must 
stay, sir,” grumbled the fellow, ~ if it rains cats 
and dogs, till 1 can get at it.” The duke turned 
round to Marriot, aud said very coolly,“ Now I 
would not be of that fellow’s temper for all the 
world.”—{[ Historical Sketches.] 
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SPEED OF THE MAGNET CURRENT. 

A long experience of the coast survey, with 
some dozen different lines of telegraph, estab- 
lishes the fact that the velocity of the galvanic 
current is about fifteen thousand four hundred 
miles per second, ‘The time of transit between 
Boston and Bangor was recently measured, and 
the resule was, that the time occupied in the 
transmission, Was one sixteen-thousandth of a 
secoud, and the velocity of the rate of sixteen 
thousand miles per second, which is avout six 
hundred miles per second more than the aver- 
age of other experiments. If it is desirable, 
the Yankee can be found who will make an 
effort to improve upon this speed, for in this 
day of rapid transition, speed is still sought for. 
— Boston Journal. 


COLONEL CROCKETT. 

“T never but once,” said the colonel, “ was in 
what I call a real genuine quandary. It was 
during my electioneering for Congress, at which 
time I strolled about in the woods, so particularly 
pestered by politics that I forgot my rifle. Any 
man may forget his rifle, you know; but it isn’t 
every man can make amends for his forgetfulness 
by his faculties, I guess. It chanced that I was 
strolling along, considerable deep in congres- 
sionals ; the first thing that took my fancy was 
the snarling of some young bears, which procecd- 
ed from a hollow tree; but I soon found that I 
could not reach the cubs with my hands, so I 
went feet foremost. to see if I could draw them 
up by the toes. I hung on the top of the hole, 
straining with all my might to reach them, until 
at last my hands slipped, 
and down I went, more 
than twenty feet, to the bot- 
tom of that hole. and there 
I found myself almost hip 
deep in a family of fine 
young bears. Isoon found 
that I might as well under- 
take to climb up the greasi- 
est part of a rainbow, as to 
get back—the hole in the 
tree being so large, and its 
sides so smooth and slip 
pery from the rain. Now 
this was a real, genuine, rey- 
ular quandary! so be I 
was to shout, it would have 
been doubtful whether they 
would hear me at the set- 
tlement, and if they did 
hear me, the story would 
ruin my election; for they 
were of a quality too cute 
to vote for a man that ven- 
tured into a place that he 
could n't get himself out of. 
Well, now, while I was cal- 
culating whether it was 
best to shout for help, or to 
wait in the hole until after 
election, I heard a kind of 
grumbling and growling 
overhead; and looking, I 
saw the old bear coming 
down stern foremost upon 
me. My motto is always 
*“ goahead !” and as soon as 
she lowered herself within 
my reach, I got a tight gri 
of her tail in my left hand, 
and with my little buck- 
hafted pen-knife in the oth- 
er, I commenced spurring 
her forward. I’ll shot 
if ever a member of Con- 
gress rose quicker in the 
world than I did! She 
took me out in the shake 
of a lamb’s tail.”— Yankee 
Blade. 


HIGH 

Few persons have seen so 
much of the various aspects 
of life as myself’; few, there- 
fore, can be better judges 
of the difference between 
great poverty and great 
wealth; but,'after all, this 
does not by any means con- 
stitute the chicf distinetion 
hetween the high and low 
states, No; the signal con- 
trast is not in the external 
circumstances, but in the 
totally opposite minds of 
the two classes as to their 
respective enjoyment. The 
society in which L formerly 
moved was all cheerfulness, 
fun, folie and vivacity. 
‘They cared for nothing, 
thonyht of nothing beyond 
the pleasure of the present 
hour; and to these they 
gave themselves up wih 
the keenest relish. Look at 
the circles in which I now 
move. Can anything le 
more * weary, stale, flat and 
unprofitable” than their 
whole course of life? Why, 
one might as well be in the 
tread-mill as toiling in the 
stupid, monotonous round 


of what they call pleasure, 

Pleasure, indeed! when all 

merriment, all indulgence 
of our natural emotions, if they be of a joyous 
nature, are declared to be vulgar. ‘There can be 
no corditlity where there is so much exclusive- 
ness, No: all is co'lness, reserve and universal 
ennui, even where this starchness of manner is 
lnaceompanicd hy any very strict rigor in 
ters of conduct. Look, now, at these quadrille 
dancers in ano-her 190m; they have been sup- 
ping. they have been drinking as much cham- 
pague as they liked, the band is capital, the men 
are young and the girls are pretty ; and yet, did 
you ever see such crawling moveme nts—such 
solemn looks /—as if they were all dragging 
themselves through the most irksome task in the 
world! ©, what a different thing was a country 
dance in my younger days!—Memoirs of the 
Duchess of St. Albans. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

« The Village Milliner, or Changing Places in the World,” 
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* Look Up,” a prose sketch, by Mrs. 8. P. Dovanry. 
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A fine picture of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Phila- 
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A fae simile of the silver spade and ornamented wheel- 
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A fine winter scene on tae continent, representing 
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A fine original likeness of His Ilonor, Benjamin Seaver, 
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the seat of government of British India. 
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A picture of the famous Boston sleigh known as Cleo- 
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MISSING NUMBERS. 

We are occasionally receiving letters from our 
subscribers complaining that they do not receive 
their papers. Now we can assure such that the 
Pictorial is always mailed at the Boston post- 
office with the utmost regularity and care, and 
that if they are not received by the subscribers, 


they are taken by the employees of Uncle Sam. 
We know this to be the case in more than one 
instance, and shall publish names if it occurs 
again. It seems that we publish so good a pa- 
per that it is hard to get it safely through the 
mail; well, we can’t help it, all we can do is to 
address the papers faithfully, and deposit them 
in the post-ollice. 


AT FAULT. 

One of the actors at the Comedia Francaise 
stopped short in a tragedy at this passage, “I 
was in Rome.” It was in vain that he began the 
passage several times, he never could get farther 
than Rome. At last there was no help for it, 
and seeing that the prompter, as embarrassed as 
himself was unable to find the place, or to give 
him any assistance, he turned his eyes coolly 
upon him, and said with an air of 
“ Well, sir, what was I doing in Rome !” 


dignity, 


Errects or Curistranity. —The last Pol- 
ynesian,” published at the Sandwich Islands, 


contains a proclamation of the king that the 18th 
of December be observed in all the islands as a 
day of general thanksgiving for the mercies of an 
ever watchful and kind Providence. It is only 
thirty years since they worshipped the gods their 
own hands had made. 


A Curiosity. —A single sheet of paper has 
been manufactured in England 2500 yards long, 
46 inches wide, which weighed nearly seven 
hundred weight. 


Awycient.—They have a sable muff in Man- 
chester, Eng., known to be 200 years old! 


4 


Destruction —There have been 342 fires in 


New York in 1851, and 215 false alarms. 


MODERN DISCOVERIES. 

The present century is emphatically the age of 
discovery and interest; the fifty years that have 
elapsed since 1800, have produced greater dis- 
eoveries and inventions than all the centuries 
that have preceded it. Even the invention of 
printing has been so applied, that the usefulness 
of the press has been almost quadrupled,—we 
allude to the invention of those fast presses which 
work with almost lightning-like rapidity, and 
which throw off in a single hour more impres- 


sions than the old hand presses were capable of | 


producing in a day. 
During the present half century the tremen- 
dous power of steam has entirely revolutionized 


the system of locomotion and machinery, almost | 


annihilating space, and bringing the ends of the | 


earth into communication with each other. This 
great vower which travels land and ocean, and 
makes the most remote nations acquainted with 
each other, the power which diffuses intelligence 
over the whole earth, will, in time, lead to the 
universal fraternity of nations. More startling 
and wondrous still, is the taming of the lightning 
What imagination, only 
a few years since, could have pictured the possi- 
bility of distancing time in its most rapid flight, 
and instantaneously communicating with the 
ends of the earth ? 

The electric wire will ever be the marvel of 
this age. Then in the arts, the wonderful dis- 
covery of Daguerre stamps the 19th century with 
There is something so sublime in his 
discovery, that its operation, familiar as it is, 
seems little less than marvellous. The idea of 
making the sun turn artist, surpasses all the 
strangeness of fiction. What discoveries may be 
left in store for the latter part of this century, is 
not for man to tell—to prophesy would be to in- 
vent. It cannot be doubted, however, that physical 
science will be still more advanced and even 
brought to its acme. 

Already we read the hidden secrets of the 
starry sky—already we can calculate most of the 
revolutionary movements of the heavenly bodies 
—already we can travel sea and land with whirl- 
wind speed—but the fields of air remain yet un- 
navigated ; they have been pierced by daring ad- 
venturers, but the power of controlling space has 
not yet been attained. The minds of scientific 
men, however, are steadily devoted to the solu- 
tion of the vast problem, and we may not un- 
reasonably hope that some means of safely tray- 
elling the air may at no distant period be suc- 
cessfully attained. 

It is not improbable that the arrival and de- 
parture of the flying packets between Liverpool 
and Boston may be chronicled in papers that 
will be read by some who now read this sheet. 


Such a diseovery would not be more surprising 


than many that have now become so familiar to 
us. We take what would have been a few years 
since the most astonishing events as mere mat- 
ters of course, and if, next year, we should see 
members of congress, at the close of the session, 
buckle on their wings and fly off to their homes, 
like migratory geese, we shall not be much more 
moved than we were a few years since at the ar- 
rival of the first steamer from Great Britain. 

We expect the day will arrive when friends 
will drop in to see us through holes in the roof, 
and wings will be as common as Mackintoshes 
and India rubbers. At evening parties the an- 
nouncement of “ Mrs. Bloomer’s balloon at the 
door,” will create no surprise, and the expression 
of “ that air machine ” will cease to be any longer 


ungrammatical. 
THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 
The first volume of the Pictorial is now 
for sale at our office, and at all the periodi- 
cal agencies throughout the country, eomprising 


Jive hundred and sixty pages of original reading 


to the docile use of man. 


glory. 


matter, and containing some siz hundred superb 
engravings, altogether forming a splendid orna- 
ment for the parlor and centre-table. The 
volume is bound in cloth, with gilt back and 
edges, and ornamented sides, with a beautiful 
illumined title-page and index, and sold for 


three dollars each. 


Exrensive.—The area of the Arctic Ocean 
exceeds four and a half millions of square miles, 
and its tributary rivers drain a larger country 


than the Indus, the Ganges, the Mississippi, and 


the Oronoco combined. 


+ 


Goon.—We notice a great Kossuth meeting 
in Milwaukee, and another at South Hero, Vt., 
which resolved to afford some material aid. 


KOSSUTH'S PROGRESS. 

Every fresh oratorical effort of the exiled Hun- 
garian only serves the more completely to as- 
tonish us by its wonderful power of rhetoric and 
persuasion, coupled with such eloquence as it 
has rarely been the lot of man to listen to. We 
believe that we have spoken sufficiently plain in 
our columns as to the fact that we do not coun- 
tenance any armed intervention of our govern- 
ment in behalf of Hungary, or any other Euro- 
pean nation; but still, we go heart and hand for 
affording from out our individual bounty, ample 
pecuniary aid, such as will help to supply the 
down-trodden Hungarians with the “sinews of 
war,” arms and ammunition, with which to effect 
their freedom. 

That the hearts of the American people are 
with Kossuth and his brethren, is a fact so plain 
that he who runs may read; and all the efforts 
of the most cunning wire-pullers at Washington 
and elsewhere, cannot blind the community to 
the fact. His principles are American princi- 
ples; his object just such as every American 
heart glories in. He wishes only to be sus- 
tained by the countenance of Americans, and 
this he will have. It has been said that Kossuth 
may make for us our next president. This is 
more than probable, and we do not regret it, for 
the noble Hungarian cause is one which the God 
of justice will eventually bless. 

We are satisfied that this country should do 
all by its moral influence as a nation, and all by 
its individual efforts as a people, to extend the 
glorious freedom we enjoy over the continent of 
Europe; and we sincerely hope that any man, 
or candidate for the presidency, who will not sub- 
scribe to this doctrine, may never receive the suf- 
frage of the American people. The cold policy 
that reigns at Washington savors too much of 
selfishness and president-making to suit the pub- 
lic taste. An evidence of this is the fact, that 
while a parcel of congressmen were discussing at 
length the propriety of welcoming Kossuth as 
the nation’s guest, the people themselves took 
the exile in hand, and gave him a welcome that 
must thrill all over Europe. 

The welcome, stiff, studied, and diplomatic to 
the utmost degree, that Kossuth met at Wash- 
ington, was tendered to him by the agents—the 
servants of the people; but the glad shouts of 
welcome in New-York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, were the whole-souled, hearty expressions 
of manly feeling, by the sovereign people them- 


selves. 


PRESERVE FOR BINDING. 

We wish to impress it upon our subscribers to 
begin thus early in the volume to preserve their 
files with care, as we now sce how fine an orna- 
ment, and how valuable a book, a bound volume 


of the Pictorial makes. Many of those papers 


handed in for binding, we find injured too badly 
for preservation, but these numbers can be re- 
placed at a cost of six cents each, in volume 
first. Let every subscriber then carefully pre- 
serve the sets of the paper from this date for 
binding. 


Postacr.—There are a large number of let- 
ters lying in the Boston post-office addressed to 
us, but the postage not being paid, we have re- 
fused them, and shall continue to refuse all letters 
addressed to this office unless postage is paid. No 
doubt many persons who have addressed us 
without paying postage, have wondered that 
their letters are not answered, and in tis para- 
graph they will learn the reason. 

+ 


Removars.— When any one of our subscrib- 
ers moves from one place to another, and sends 
us word to have the address of his paper altered, 
let him be careful to specify where it has been 
sent heretofore, as well as to name the place 


where he wishes it sent for the future. 


Naro.eon tue Litrrie.—Louis Napoleon, in 
respect to age, begins where his uncle left off. 
Ilis age is 44; his uncle was just 44 when he ab- 
dicated the throne at Fontainbleau, and thus vir- 
tually ended his career of usurpation and glory. 


DisarrorntwEeNt.—The Liberals of Italy and 


Germany were much discouraged by the turn of 
events in France, and probably no effort at revo- 
lution in either place will be made at present. 


Morrauity.—The total mortality in Boston 
inthe year 1847 amounted to 3853; in 1848, 
3663 ; 5079; °50, 3667; 3856, 


+ 


Qurrr.—Why is a kiss like the creation ? 
Because it is made of nothing—and is good. 


In this ay he Rev. Otis A. , Seen Mr. Thomas Gor- 
don to Miss Phebe 0. Smith, both of Newton. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joseph W. Prescott, of Con- 
cord, N. Hf., to Miss Mary P. Whittle, of Weare Center, 
N. H.; ; Mr. Andrew Morrison to Miss Mary A. Hutton. 

By Rev. William Thompson, Mr. Edward White to Miss 
Rebecca Gilmore, both of Norfolk, Va. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Benjamin A. Reed to Miss Eliza 
A. Howe, both of Worcester. 

By Rev. Mr. Pope, Mr. E. D. Williams, of Boston, to 
Miss Lucy I. Littlefield, of Somerville. 

Ey Rev. Thomas Street, Mr. Jott Grant, of Kennebunk, 
to Miss Sarah Albee, of Boston; also, Mr. John M. howe 
to Miss Catherine E. Frazier, both of Boston. 

By Rev. P. H. Greenleaf, Mr. B. LU. Hersey to Miss Em- 
ma Belyea, both of Charlestown. 


At Cambridgeport, by Rev. W. A. Stearns, Mr. W. A. 


| Simonds to Mis Julia M. Eaton, both of C. 


At Roxbury, by Rev. 8. D. Anderson, Mr. Geo. F. J »yce 
to Miss Reliance H. Tucker, both of R. 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Townley, Mr. William C. 
Ilomer to Miss « Aon Daniels, both of C. 

At somerv..e, by Rev. C. H. Toptitf, Mr. Reuben Hor- 
ton, J:., to Miss Abby Munroe, both of S. 

At Milford, by Rev. George W. Stacy, Mr. Charles 8. 
W. Day to Miss Melence L. Darling, both of Miiford. 

in Portland, Me., by Kev. Mr. Morse, Mr. Samuel Bar- 
barick to Miss Frances P. Newman. 


Tn this city, Miss Ann Eliza Merriam, 22; Mrs. Louisa 
Dickinson, 20; Mrs. Eunice K. Brown, 71; Mrs. Sarah 
Stone, 51; Mr. John Atkins, 63; Mrs. Abigail Smith, 79 ; 
Mr. Joseph Bassett, 67; Miss Ann Eliza Merriam, ‘ 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Hannah Traris, 63. 

At Canbridge, Mrs. Sarah Townsend, 67, formerly of 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

At East Boston, Clarinda Treadwell, 10 months. 

At Charlestown, Nancy Jane Bailey, 18 years 7 months. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Rachel Hall, 92. 

At Somerville. Charles Edward Holbrook, 4 mos. 3 days. 

At Koxbury, Frederick Bagnall, 6 months ; Deering Rea 
Dexter, son of the late Rev. Samuel Dexter, of Exeter, 
N. H., 3 years, 4 ae. 

At Salem, Mrs. Catherine Lord, 24; Mr. Ephraim 
Brown, 58; Mrs. Abigail Gould, 88. 

At Topsfield, Mrs. Susan Cummings, extensively known 
as the landlady of the Topsfield Hotel. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Mary G. Watts, 89. 

At Amesbury, Bridget Morrill, 39. 

At Portsmouth, N. a. Capt. Robert Neal, 72. He was 
an Officer in the U. Army, and commanded Fort Mc- 
Clary, in FP adhering ‘harbor, during the war of 1812-15. 
Mrs. Sarah Tibbetts, 85. 

At Portland, Me., Mrs. Anna Morrell, 51; Capt. Ebene- 
zer Cross, 88 years, 6 months. 

At Montgomery, Texas, Mr. Cyrus Dikeman, 63, for- 
merly of New Haven, Conn. 


A SPLENBIB PLCTORIAL, 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Rooin Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 

and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 

of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beantiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
and beutiful type, manufactured expressly for it pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest ard 
highe st tone of morality. and to encourage virtue by hoid- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object ix to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined exceilencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

{>> One copy of the FLae or ovr Uston, and one copy 
of the PicrorniaL Drawine-Room COMPANION, one year, 
for WW 


The Picrorta, Drawina-Room Companion may be ob- 
tained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 


Published every Saturday, by 
F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
R. E. EDW ARDS, 115 Main ‘Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and aa St. Louis. 
8. RINGGOLD, 99 Third St., Louisville, K. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE HALLS OF SCIENCE. 


BY WILLIAM E. KNOWLES. 


°T is from the halls of science, pure and bright, 
There shines around a hallowed flame of light ; 
Which moulds the minds and hearts of gifted youth, 
And guides them on to wisdom and to truth. 


Fair science here her shining laurels yields, 

More bright than those won on earth's battle fields ; 
Virtue, and hope, and genius, here combine, 

And lay their honors at its sacred shrine. 


Progress succeeds fuir education's light, 
Improvement’s car moves onward in its might ; 
While crime recedes at its triumphant sway, 

And truth and knowledge, quecn-like, “rule the day.” 


More pure than gold, when from the mint it falls, 
Should be the truths held forth within these walls; 
As pure as draughts from deep Castilinn streams, 
Or guardian angels seen in midnight dreams. 


And let the fadeless wreath of Jove adorn 
Our halls of science ; that in early morn 
Our rising youth may learn to love mankind, 
And heart to heart in ties of friendship bind. 


Then shall religion’s enlightening light 

Encircle science with a halo brigut ; 

And while they reign, their lights on high will blaze, 
And mind, expanded, future honors raise. 

Wilson Collegiate Institute, Jan., 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE THREE SIXES: 
or, 

THE MISERIES OF GOOD LUCK. 
Br THE OLD ‘UN 


Rance knew very little about 
New York; but he always regarded it as the 
greatest city in creation. It was to him what 
Mecca and Medina are to the Mahomedans, and 
from his earliest vears a pilgrimage to the em- 
pire city was a dream to be realized as soon as 
the possession of a certain amount of the circu- 
lating medium would warrant his departure from 
his native town. The means and his majority 
arrived together, and he embarked on board a 
railroad car after many a week of anxious thought 
and preparation. His voyage from Fall River 
through the Sound, was to his limited vision as 
important and perilous as that of Columbus 
through the trackless Atlantic. But he had 
taken the precaution to insure his life before 
starting, and so he knew that his old mother 
would lose nothing by his death, and hence his 
When the boat 
came in at pier No. 1, Noth River, he abandoned 


conscience was perfectly easy. 


himself and his carpet-bag to a flat-headed cab- 
man, with one eye and a tobacco pipe, who, 
while he blew the smoke out of the corner of his 
aromatic mouth into Rangle’s face, assured the 
young man that he could take him to a nice 
quiet lodging-house, where he could board cheap, 
and live upon the “ wery best of grub.” 

For the short transit to a low tavern in Rosevelt 
street, the friendly cabman demanded only 
“eight shillin,’ begging the traveller not to 
mention it, because it was only half-price, and 
his brother whips might make a“ muss ” if they 
were to hear of his generosity. 

The tavern, at the door of which Philetus was 
landed, was one of those “ cheap and nasty” ca- 
ravanserais which abound in Gotham. The bar- 
room had faded red bombazine curtains to the 
windows and a wooden screen before the en- 
trance door. The apartment was low and dingy, 
with a spotted ceiling, over the whole area of 
which paper fly-traps and Christmas greens were 
ingeniously interwoven. The walls were covered 
with cheap prints of race-horses, Yankee Sulli- 
vans, Tom Hyers and Moses. Dingy bottles, 
flanked by ancient lemons, loaded the shelves of 
the bar, in which sat a bald-headed, red-nosed 
man, whose brogue proclaimed him to be an 
“exile of Erin.” 
centre supported a huge copper, furnished with 
a brass fassett. Half a dozen ill-looking indi- 
viduals were playing at dominoes at a little Gil- 
cloth covered table, smoking very bad cigars, 


A cylindrical coal stove in the 


and expectorating on the sanded floor. 

Philetus thought it all very fine, for he was 
very green. and determined to be pleased at all 
he saw. Having confided his carpet-bag to the 
landlord, and arranged the terms of board, he 
gat down, with a New York Herald in his hand 
and baked his head at the stove, drawing large 
draughts on a thick Bowery cigar, which made 
him feel unwell and weak, and confased his per- 
ceptions of the drift of the leading article. 


| 
After spending an hor in this agreeable man- | lord. 


ner, he walked out into Chatham street, and 
went into a mock auction store, where he hought 
a card of iron bladed penknives. for ten dollars, 
on the assurance of the Peter Funk that they 
Hie wandered about town 
till evening, supporting himself by peanuts and 


were Rogers’ best. 


molasses candy. and devouring all the sights 
with his huge gooseberry eyes. It was a sleety, 
sloshy day, and the most uncomfortable walking 
possible, but he was determined to be happy, 
and succeeded. 

At nightfall he returned to the * Harp of Erin” 
(that was the name of his hote!), pretty well tired 
and fagged out. 

*Taith! you're jist in time, Mr. Rangle,” said 
the red-nosed landlord. “ There, jist one share 
in the rattle left. Put down vour money and go 
in and win.” 

“Win what? asked Philetus. 

* Only bark to him!” cried the landlord, ad- 
“He doesn’t 
Why, bless your sow, its 


dressing the crowded bar-room. 
know of the rafiiec. 
Fantail, the famous runnin’ mare that bate Lady 
Sutton on the Hunting Park course, is to be 
rafiled for this blessed min‘it—saddie and bridle 
thrown in—to be seen at any time at Springer 
& Snap’s, 24th street, corner of Third 
fifty shares at five dollars a share.” 


avenue— 


“Only one share ieft,” said a groggy individ- 
ual, with one rusty spur on his right boot-heel, 
and smelling very strongly of the stable. 

* Take it, sir, and larn the crowd!” said the 
benevolent landlord. 

“Tl do it, by Jerusalem !” cried Philetus, and 
he purchased the last ticket. 

“Now then, gentlemen,” said the landlord, 
dragging a ricketty tab'e, covered with green 
baize, into the middle of the room, “fair pley’s 
There's the tools. Three dice and 
three throws a piece. The howlder of ticket 
Now, my darlins !” 

No. 49 threw three sixes, three times running. 
“Mend that if you can!” cried he, throwing 
down the box. 

Philetus’s countenance fell, but he clutched 
” as he call- 


a jewel. 


No. 1, begins. 


the box, and after “ mixing the dice 
ed it, threw—three sixes, three times running. 
“ You've tied him!” shouted the landlord. 
“ Now, bullies!” 
No. 49 tucked up his sleeves, moistened the 
palm of his right hand, and went to work. Three 
Six—tive—deuce. 


sixes! Six—six—deuce ! 


Philetus was nervous and his hand shook like 


anaspen. Three sixes! Three sixes! Three 
sixes ! 
“Hurray!” shouted the landlord. “ That 


bates Bannagher intirely. The greatest throws 
on record. Three cheers for Mr. Rangle ! Bravo, 
sir! you done it proudly—you've gone it nobly 
—and the buck’s your own—the horse is yours. 
I give you joy. Now then, to supper !” 

The rioto:s assemblage, headed by the lard- 
lord, and beasing Philetus in their midst, poured 
into the supper room, and took their seats at the 
table, which was spread with a rude barbaric 
prodigality. Rangle was conducted to the scat 
of honor, supported by the red-nosed landlord on 
his right, and the groggy gentleman with the 
spur on his left. 

The guests ate like famished wolves, and 
drank and smoked like pirates. 
was toasted and drank in “health five fathoms 
decp.”’ The party broke up ata late hour of the 
night, or rather, an early hour of the morning, 


Poor Philetus 


as the newspaper reporters say, and, worn out 
with excitement, Mr. Philetus Rangle was pre- 
paring to retire to his bed, when the red-nosed 
landlord touched him on the shoulder. 

“ You'll plaze to settle, if its convanient,” said 
he, holding on to the bed candle. 

“ To settle what!" said Philetus. 
youa week's board in advance.” 


“I've paid 


* Ye have—and glory be to you for that same. 
But the supper for them gentlemen.” 

* The supper for the gentlemen !” 

“Yes, sir. for the crowd. Tue winner pays 
the trate you know—that’s the law of the raffle 
2s laid down in the statute book.” 

There was no appeal. With a heavy heart 
Philetus liquidated the account, though he had 
very little left after doing so. 
said he, as he blew out his 
sandie and stepped into bed. “1 must sell that 
mare in the morning, though I'd have like to 


“ T see how it is.” 


have shown her to my poor moiher. Any how, 
I've made a first rate speculation.” 

After breakfast, in the morning, he procured 
from the landlord the stable-keeper’s address. 


“ Ye'’re going to have a ride,” said the land- 


“A pleasant mornin’ to you. Ah! its the 
iigant figue yell make in the saddic, sure! 
But you must howld her hard, sir, she’s the devil 
if she gets her head.” 

Furnished by credentials from the landlord, 
Philetus found the stable-keeper and demanded 
the animal, 

* Trot her out,” said he, consequentialle, “ and 
put the saddle on her.” 

“Can't be done, sir,” replied the man,grinning. 

Why so?” 

“"Cos,” replied the stable-keeper, speaking 
very slowly, “ the animal died last night about 
half-past twelve o’clock—of the botts. She wan't 
wo th much any how, for she was chest-foundered 
and spavined on both hind legs.” 

Philetus took one glance at the prostrate form 
of his prize, and then hurried hack to the “ Harp 
of Erin.” where he rated the landlord in good 
The landlord retorted, and demand- 
ed assistance of his patrons. 


set term:. 
There was a regu- 
lar muss. Philetus was ejected forcibly, and his 
carpet-bag flung after him. Despairing and dis- 
gustel with life and with his fellow-men, he 
sought refuge on board the Stonington boat. 

That evening he had occasion to open his 
earpet-bag. His shirts and pocket-handkerchiefs 
were gone, but it contained a couple of bricks, 
done up in wrapping paper. 

Mr. Rangle never repeated his visit to New 
York, nor did he ever afterwards purchase a -hare 
in a rafile, so that his bitter experience of the 
trickeries of life made him * a wiser and a better 
man.” 


{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THOUGHTS ON °52. 


BY JAMES CRUIKSHANKS, JR. 


Twelve pealed her notes—her notes prolong, 

Forbodes time's waning. dying song— 
Another's dead ! 

Gone upward to yon numerous throng. 

Our thoughts speed back, one year to-night, 

When friends most dear were our delight— 
Dut now they ‘re dead! 

0, anguish deep! they ‘re out of sight. 

A brother dear, or sister's smile, 

a little while,” 
Lies “mong the dead! 

°T is only for “a little while! 

When time's long years, in rapid flight, 


Embraced in death * 


Are buried deep in endless night, 
Among the dead; 

Immortal years will then delight. 

Now, on the threshold of the year, 

May all with humble faith and fear 
Think of the dead, 

With hope of an eternal year. 

Hartford, Ct., January, 1852. 


MANSIONS OF THE NOBILITY. 


The family mansion of a Saxon thane was 
built of the same wood that overspreads the 
country, and was thatched with reeds or straw, 
and roofed with wooden shingles. It was the 
usual two-roomed “compact residence ;” there 
was a hall, with a fire lighted in the cen re, and 
a hole in the roof above to let the smoke ont— 
that is to say, when the owner had a spice of fop- 
pery about him. Generally, the sn oxe found its 
way out as it pleased. It was wood smoke, of 
course. Wood, and mud, and thatch. therefore 
were the building materials of our f-retathers, 
the Saxons; thir chiefs may have added a few 
danbs of paint, by way of ornament, or a lirtle 
gilding, and a few pinna-les. Moreover, in the 
latter centuries of Saxon dominion, stone build- 
ings were raised, undoubtedly. Churchmen and 
traders out of England, saw the world, and 
brought some wisdom home with them. The 
clergy cried for * churches in the Roman man- 
ner,” and being spoiled children, of course got 
them.—Dickens’ Llousehold Words. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
LOOK OUT! 


BY ©. C. WHITTLESEY. 


Fold not your arms, and close your eyes, 
If life you would keep joy and hope in ; 
The fairy fortune oftener flies 
To him who keeps his “ well eye open.” 


Be wary, watchful, prenez guarde! 
Temptation ‘s ever skulking nigh 

To lure, entangle and retard ; 
Look well around you! “ mind your eye!” 


Look out! be confident in nought 
Till tested amply—Je parle vous ; 
’T is sterling wit, not dearly bought, 
And reckons with its host,” trwe blue.” 
Ali xandria, Va., January, 1852. 


There is nothing the poorer class of people 
want and need more than sound principles in a 
form and at a piice at which they can afford to 
purchase them. 


| 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE MOTHER’S CHARGE, 


BY F. GEYVITTS, 
He goes from his home to « far away clime, 
From the green sunny spot of his childhood— 
A lamb in its playfulness, spotless of crime— 
Should he yearn for his cot by the wildwood 
Where echoed his joy, 
Then, love, then remember, 
0, fondly remember 
Our little La Roy! 


When his mother is absent, and sickness should pale 
The cheek of our light-hearted ranger ; 
When over the bark sweep the lightning and gale, 
Or ocean or clime shall endanger 
The life of the boy, 
Then, love, then remember, 
0, fondiy remember 
Our little La Roy! 


Should he ask for his mother when, soft in the heaven, 
The star of the twilight is beaming— 
For then he will miss the fond hand that at even 
Pressed softly his own—or, if dreaming 
Hlis slumbers annoy, 
Then, love, then remember, 
O, fondly remember 
Our little La Roy! 


He may not stay with us, thea take thou the child, 
Though I know it will anguish this bosom ; 
I yield him to thee, love, our own undefiled ; 
Should evil befall the young biossom 
Now opening with joy, 
Then, love, then remember, 
0, fondly remember 
Our little La Roy! 
Starkville, N. Y., Janvary, 1852. 


ORIGIN OF PENNY POSTAGE 


A traveller sauntering through the lake dis- 
tricts of Enyland some years ago, arrived at a 
small public house just as the postman stopped 
tod-livera letter. A young girl came out to 
receive it She took it in ber hand, turned it 
over and over, and asked the charge. It was a 
lage sum—no less then a shilling. Sighing 
heavily, she o'served that it came from her 
brother, but that she was too poor to take it in, 
and she returned it to the postman accordingly. 
The trav: ler was a man of bindness as well as 
of observation, he «ftfered to pay the postage 
}imself, and in spite of more reluctance on the 
girl's part than he could well anderstand, he did 
pay it, and gave her the letrer. 

N» sooner, however, was the postman’s back 
turned than she confessed that the p oceeding 
hed been between her bro:her and her- 
self—that the letter was empty—t'at certain 
signs on the directions convey: d #ll that she 
wanted to know, and that. as they could neither 
afford to pav postage, they had devised this 
method of franking the intelligence desired. 
The traveller pursued his journey, and as he 
plodded over the Cumberland fails he mused 
uvon the badness of the system which drove 
people to such straits for means of correspon- 
dence, and defeated its own objects all the ime. 
With most men such musings would have ended 
before t' ¢ close of the hour, but this man’s name 
was Rowland Hil!, and it was from this incident 
and these reficctions that the who'e scheme of 
penny postsge was derived —London Examiner. 


+ 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
HOPE ON. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN, 


Go for *ar1 yet once more and s*em the tide, 

Ilope for thy compass, reason for thy guide. 

What though the storms of fate may ‘whelm thee o'er, 
It matters not, thou still may’st reach the shore, 


Be calm and steady ! life hath many an ill, 

And adverse winds full oft thy sails may fill. 

Fe firm and fearless! soon they ‘ll die away, 

And fortune’s gales more prosperous round thee play ; 


Or, if dark clouds must ever o'er thee lower, 
Look up, and bid defiance to their power ; 

Throw off the shackles from thy free-born mind— 
Above them rise unfettered, unconfined. 


Life hath no bliss untrammelled, hope no joy, 
But some slight breath may mar it or destroy ; 
Nor fate one cloud so dark but some bright beam 
With radiant light may through the darkness gleam. 
Cohassett, Mass., January, 1852. | 
CONVERSATION. 

If I were to choose the people with whom I 
would spend my hours of conversation, they 
should be certainly such as Jabored no farther 
than to make themselves readily and clearly ap- 
prehended, and would have patience and curios- 
ity to understand me. To have good sense, and 
ability to express it, are the most essential and ne- 
cessary qualities incompanions. When thoughts 
rise in us fit to utter among familiar friends, 
there needs but very little care in clothing them, 


— Steele. 


GOOD ADVICE, 
Eat only what is proper food, 
Drink only that which does sou good, 
Spend only what you can afford, 
Lend only what wil) be restored — 
Then you will have no cause to say, 
‘1 was a fool on yesterday!” 
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GLEASOWS PIGTORIAL URAWING-ROOM GUMPANION, 


THE ARNOLD FAMILY. 
A Norwich paper says: The last remaining 
relative of Benedict Arnold (who honored Nor- 
wich by being born here) was carried to the poor 
house three or four days ago by one of our select- 
men. She was cousin to the traitor, and remem- 
bers him well, and spoke with seeming resett- 
ment and indignation of his having been © driven 
out of the country.” She is ninety-two years 
old, and when taken from the miscrable hovel 
where she and a sister of hers, who diced three 
or four years ago, had lived, shunned, solitary, 
and in abject poverty for many years, the poor 
old creature was sitting without a fire to warm 
herself by, although the day was one of the cold- 
' We have never been able to 


est of the season. 


learn that there was any reason, except in the 
leprosy which clung to the traitor whom it was 
their misfortune to be allied to, why this woman 
and her sister, neither of whom was ever married, 
should have gone through life excluded from 
social life and intercourse by the inexorable ban 
Yet such is the fact, and it furnishes 
a striking commentary upon the depth and 


of society. 


strength o. that fecling of loathing and execra- 
tion wit which the name of Benedict Arnold is 
linked, now and forever, in the popular mind. 


FOR ITALY. 

A correspondent of the New York Commercial 
writing from Rome, under date of Dec. 10, says 
it is well known that $60,000 has recently been 
deposited somewhere in Rome for the purchase 
of arms. $40,000, it is said, were from the United 
States, and $20,000 from Liverpool. It is re- 
ported that there are at least 30,000 muskets se- 
ereted in the city andin the campagna. Except 
among the priests and office-holders, the govern- 
ment indeed has no friends; but still there is no 
man to head the people in any attempt to take 
the government of the country into their own 
hands. 


Rigutr.—aAt the last advices, our minister at 
Paris, Mr. Rives, had not recognized the present 
usurpation in France. We trust he will not, 
until there can no longer be the least doubt that 
To be the first to 
recognize a Republic, and the last to recognize 


it is thoroughly established. 


a Despotism, should be the proud motto of the 
United States of America. 
Tue Prometurcvs Arrair.—The statement 
published in some of the papers, that despatches 
had been received at Washington, announcing 
that Lord Palmerston had disavowed the affair 
of the Prometheus, is wholly untrue. 
munication has been reecived on the subject. 


No com- 
New Kuvyp or Potarors.—The editor of the 
Oregon Spectator lately received some potato 
vines, grown on the farm of Samuel Miller, Esq., 
adjacent to Linn City, which bore potatoes both 
at the roots and upon the tops—regular grown 
potatoes above as well as under the ground. 


Praiw.—The Courrier des Etats Unis, which 
represents the moderate sentiment of France, 
and is well informed on the subject of French 
politics, speaks of Louis Napoleon's movement 
as “an abominable erime admirably executed.” 

in THE New Orleans 
Picayune states that a gorge of ice has formed 
at Randolph, in the Mississippi, between Cairo 


and Memphis, and consequently a number of | 


boats are detained at this point. 
Pirny.—Dr. Holmes’s definition of an ento- 
mologist is, one who gives insects long names 
and short lives, a 
through the body. 


place in science and a pin 


Donation.—The sum of $450.92 has recently 
been added to the Hungarian fund in New York. 
It has come mostly in small subscriptions. 


Sap.—In an interview with Abby Folsom, the 
editor of the Evening Gazette learns that “ the 
cause of freedom is at a pretty low ebb.” 


Sratvary.—Brackett’s marble group of the 
shipwrecked mother and child is pronounced a 
work of superior genius. 

Prorpnetic—Kossuth says the continent of 
Europe has cither no future at all, or that future 
is American republicanism. 


Irs Size.—The territory of Minnesota is about 
four times as large as Ohio. 


Wanside Gatherings. 

Uncle Sam's income is twenty-five millions. 

Now-a-days, even bayonets think —Wossuth. 

Madame Celeste is delighting the residents of 
Washington. 

The Hudson River Railroad is at present sub- 
merged. 
Burial places were first permitted in cities 
in England, in 742. 

The Rousset family were at the Tacon Thea- 
tre, at last accounts. 

The Albany Express speaks of Louis Napo- 
leon, as the * French blood-hound.” 


The privilege of making wills was first grant- 
ed by Henry I, in the year 1100. 

Mr. Clay’s resignation will take effect on the 
first Monday in September next. 

Was Marshal Tukey's discharge of McGinnis- 
kin a coup d'etat ?—Lve. Gazette. 

The total length of the Mississippi river, with 
its tributaries, is fifty-one thousand miles. 

About $30.000 in all has been contributed to 
the Kossuth fund in New York city. 

Travellers now reach Pittsburgh daily from 
Philadelphia, in twenty-four hours. 

Champfort said of the ancient government of 
France: * It is a monarchy tempered by songs !” 

The steamer Clermont sunk in the White 
River, by which twenty-three lives were lost. 

Congress has appropriated $5,000 for the re- 
pair of the library, and $10,000 for the purchase 
of books. 

Three cent pieces—we learn that the mint has 
an abundance of these pretty little coins. 

Spell murder backwards and 
source; spel 


vou see 


yon have its 
red rum in the same manner, and 
its effects. 

There are three hundred boats ice-bound in 
the canal, near Fultonyille, N. Y., having a large 
quantity of produce on board. 

At a meeting of democrats in Troy, Gen, 
Wool's place of residence, a few days since, he 
was nominated for the presidency. 

Wm. C. Carrington, Esq., editor of the Rich- 
mond, Va., ‘Times, and a delegate to the legisla- 
ture, died in that city on the 27th ult. 

Iiungary once free, the continent of Europe 
becomes republican. Hungary oppressed, the 
continent becomes Cossack.—Aossuth. 

Last year there arrived at New York, 3888 
vessels, and near 300,000 passengers from foreign 
ports. <A large business. 

Lewis Tuttle, of Norwalk, and Daniel Riggs, 
of Ridgefield, same county, have both perished 
by intoxication and cold, within a short time. 

The first newspaper published in Virginia was 
established in 1784. The subscription was fifty 
dollars a year. The paper was issued weekly. 

The Evening Bulletin thinks that our govern- 
ment ought to recall Mr. Rives, minister at Paris, 
as a rebuke to Louis Napoleon. 

Fourteen barrels, one half barrel and two kegs 
of liquor were taken by the Portland authorities 
from the Boston steamer, last week. 

By the United States census of 1850, the total 
population of New Orleans is 116,497 souls, of 
which number 17,000 are slaves. 

Lola Montez has offered a benefit to the New 
York tire department. It will come off at the 

Sroadway theatre. 

The Pacifie left New York for Liverpool, Sat- 
urday week, with 96 passengers and $630,000 in 
spc i 

‘ 

A fish frozen stiff was brought up from the 
river at Trenton, N.J., lately, and fully resusci- 
tated by being placed in a vase of water. Isn't 
that fishy ? 

This is bissextile, or leap year, and February 
has in it twenty-nine days, five Sabbaths. The 
like has not oceurred since 1824, a period of 
twenty-eight years. 


The clergy of the Episcopal Church, during 
the last twenty years, have increased from 564 
to 1605, and the communicants from 32,181 to 
100,000. 

Almost every English engineer, of any talent, 
who has gone to the United States, even in a 
very humble position, has, in a few years, at- 
tained eminence and fortune. 

The message of ths expiring governor of 
Pennsylvania, W. F. Johnston, is commendably 
brief. The receipts of the current year are esti- 
mated at $4,817,500. 

The total number of persons received into the 
Maryland Penitentiary, during the past two 
years, has been 212, of which 107 were from 
Baltimore. 

The six Barbary horses, presented by the sul- 
tan to the president of France, are valued at 
848,000. Louis Napoleon may owe his life to 
their fleetness, one of these days. 

Charles Adams, of Monson, lost one of his 
legs. on Tuesday, by slipping upon the track at 
the Western railroad depot at Springfield, and 
a train of cars running over it. 

Louis Napoleon, if he is not in favor of grant- 
ing full liberty to the press, certainly appreciates 
its influence by suppressing all newspapers 
which are not inclined to adopt his political 
ideas, 

Gen. Shields said that, as an Irishman by 
birth, an American by adoption, he wou'd feel 
himself a traitor to both countries if he did not 
sustain down-trodden nationality everywhere. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The Queen of Spain has been safely delivered 
of a robust princess. 

Every man’s cottage at Crewe is lighted with 
gas, at a cost of 1 1-2d per week. 

Success seems thus far to have crowned the at- 
tempt of Louis Napoleon to grasp despotic power. 

The Papal government has decided on adopt- 
ing the system of postage stamps as now in use 
in England and France. 

The Emperor of Morocco, disapproving of the 
late treaty made with France, is marching on 
Tangier with an army of 40,000 men. 

A leakage has occurred in the accounts of the 
Royal Horse Guards, London, by which the 
small sum of £87,000 has gone, no one knows 
where. 

tents are more punctually paid in Ireland 
than at any other time since the great famine. 
This is reckoned to be a certain sign of return- 
ing prosperity. 

Victor Hugo had escaped to Brussels by means 
of a false passport. Gen. Cavaignac is at liberty 
and once more restored to his family circle in 
the Rue de Helder. 

Emperor Nicholas has sent to Louis Napoleon 
the great cross of the order of St. Andrew, given 
exclusively to sovereigns, as a testimonial of his 
approbation of the coup d'etat. 

The Tablet undertakes the defence of Louis 
Napoleon, and it appears that a large portion of 
the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland are grad- 
ually arriving at the same view. 

A British company is at last forming, and has 
applied for an act of incorporation for establish- 
ing steam communication between the west coast 
of Ireland and the United States. 

Rachel has returned from Italy with pockets 
full of—glory. She had only those select audi- 
ences, which, though immense!y comp/imentary, 
do not pay. 

Cancer—this terrible disease is said to have 
greatly increased in England during a few years, 
insomuch that a cancer hospital has just been 
established in London, and is already effecting 
an immense deal of good. 

Great gloom has been created among the 
mercantile portion of the community by the an- 
nouncement that one of the most respectable 
merchants of Liverpool, Mr. John Taylor Cooke, 
had terminated his existence by hanging himself. 

The Emperor of Russia has been obliged to 
pass a law to prevent his subjects from mutilat- 
ing themselves to avoid military service. Six- 
teen hundred persons had mutilated themselves, 
to avoid enrolment, between January, 1850, and 
July, 185}. 


Sands of Gold. 


——Insinuation is the poison fang of slander. 


—Go ahead is a good motto, look ahead is 
another. 


There is no glory to be earned on the 
side of despots. 

Some one says poetically that woman is 
the melody of the human duet. 


—If liberty with law is fire on the hearth, 
liberty without law is fire on the floor —J/illard. 

— Modesty is to merit as shades to figures 
n # picture; giving it strength and beauty. 

——The total loss of reason is less deplor- 
able than the total deprivation of it —Cowley. 

— THe who murmurs at his lot, is like one 
baring his feet to tread upon thorns. 


——It is characteristic in history that copies 
never have succeeded, and never will succeed. 

——There is, indeed, a Providence which 
rules, and even crimes become subservient to 
liberty. 

—llasty words often rankle the wound 
which injury gives; but soft words assuage it, 
forgiving cures it, and forgetting tukes away the 
sear. 


The business of constancy chiefly is, 
bravely to stand to, and stoutly to suffer those 
inconveniences which are otherwise possible to 
be avoided. 


——My guiding star was, and will be, “ Du- 
tr,” and the pleasure and deligh« of the heart 
must wait, even for ever, if necessary, when duty 
calls. 


My principles in respect of religious in- 
terest are two—one is, that the Church shall not 
meddle with poli ics, and the Government shall 
not meddle with religion —Aossuth. 


——lIf you would relish your food, labor for 
it; if you would enjoy your raiment, pay for it 
before you wear it; if you would sleep soundly, 
take a clear conscience to bed with you. 
Humility is a virtue all preach, none prac- 
tise, yet everybody is content to hear. The mas- 
ter thinks it good doctrine for his servant, the 
laity for the clergy, and the clergy for the 
laity. 

——The observance of hospitality, even to- 
wards an enemy, is inculeated by a Hind»o au- 
thor, with great elegance. “The sandal, too, 
imparts its fragrance even to the axe that 
hews it.” 

— Lord Bacon remarks, that a man would 
do well to carry a pencil ia his pocket, and wrice 
down the thoughts of the moment. ‘Those that 
come unsought for are commonly the most valu- 
able, aud should be secured. 


Joker's Olio. 


Give us not poverty nor ri hes, but a two 
story house “ all by ourselves.” 

What sex is the English national anthem ? 
Masculine ; because it's ahymn. (Him.) 

The man who attempted to spin a mountain 
top was capsized on the Neck on Friday. 

What tree is it which is not affected by the 
season, and brings forth neither blossom nor 
fruit? A boot-tree. 

Why is an errand-boy like an old horse put up 
to auction? Because he'll go for what he'll 
fetch. 

The recent lock-picking exploits, says Punch, 
will place Hobbs where he naturally belongs— 
by the side of the Gear. 


Mrs. Partington, Junior, asked a daguerreo- 
typist the other day, if he could make a picture 
from recollect on. 

Why is a hotel-keeper making a fire at the 
gable end of his house like a man drinking gin ? 
Because he’s warming his inn-side.” : 

The Persians have a saying that ‘ ten measures 
of talk were sent down upon the earth, and the 
women took nine. <A libel! 


The report that the Horse Marines had hired 
the roof of Washington Market for a parade 
ground, needs confirmation. 


Did you ever know a man too poor to take a 
paper, that did not spend a dollar a week for rum 
and tobacco? We never did. 

Why is a young woman like a due bill? Be- 
cause she ought to be “ settled off as soon as she 
comes to maturity.” 

A witty gentleman, observing a citizen pass- 
ing who had lost an arm, said he presumed he 
might be called * an off-hand.” 

Why is the empire of Austria, according to 
the last accounts of the money-market, like a 
Maintenon cutlet? Because its done brown in 
its own paper. 

An Irish soldier being asked if he met with 
much hospitality in Holland, replied: “ O, yes, 
too much; I was in the hospital nearly all the 
time I was there.” , 

The editor of the Albany Knickerbocker has 
been skating. He says ' e ent two spread eagles, 
plunged into an air-hole, and then cut for home. 
Time, 3 minutes, 2 seconds. 

A Hottentot once got up a painting of hea- 
ven. It was enclosed with a fence made of sau- 
sages, while the centre was occupied with a 
fountain that squirted pot-pie. Singular jumble 
wasn t it 

To know how bad you are, become poor; to 
know how bad other people are, become rich. 
Many a man thinks it is virtue that keeps him 
from turning rascal, when it is only a full stom- 
ach. Do not mistake principles for potatoes. 

Sydney Smith’s definition of the Popish 
ritual: Posture and imposture, flections and 
genuflections, bowing to the right, courtseying 
to the left, and an immense amount of man- 
millionry. 

Machinery has reached a great state of per- 
fection. We saw some burnt peas put into the 
hopper of a coffee-mill, the other day, and in less 
than two minutes it was occupying a place ina 
grocery window, labelled “Old Government 
Java.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAagq is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged ' 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 


before our hundreds of tk ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lsubseriber,ome year, + + + $200 
“ © «© nO 

16 ss “ © © 2000 


(0G One copy of the Fiaa or ovr Untoy, and one 
copy of the PicroriaAL Drawine-Room Companion, ono 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasteis are req 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 


ted to act as agente, 


*,* 4 orders should be adtressed, Post PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER OF THE FLAG OF OvR Union. 


“gh The Furc can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the-United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
four cents per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND Proprixtor, Boston, Mass. 
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64 PISTORIA COMPANION, 


THE PHYSALIA. 

The accompanying drawing is an exact pic 
ture of the Physalia (Pyhysail Pelagica of the 
naturalists), one of those singular inhabitants of 
the great deep, which delight us by their beauti- 
ful colors, and by their phosphorescent light, and 
astonish the incautious observer by; their power 
of stinging or benumbing the hand of him who 
seizes it. The species here represented are com- 
mon in the tropical seas, and well known to mari- 
ners of most nations, from whom they have re- 
ceived different names—Portuguese man-of-war, 
Guinea ships, frigates—from their fancied resem- 
blance, when floating on the surface, to vesscls 
under sail. When first taken out of the water, 
the Physalia excites the admiration of the spec- 
tators by the elegant and vivid colors with which 
it is adorned. These tints, however, are as eva- 
nescent as they are brilliant; and soon after it 
is taken from its native element the pyramidical 
shaped, membranous bag, which it is said the 
animal has the power of inflating at pleasure, 
sinks. The bright crimson, green and purple 
tints lose their brilliancy, and the beauty which 
had excited so much admiration, fades, and at 
last totally vanishes. This bag, or sail, as the 
sailors term it, is fringed round the edges, and is 
of beautiful light blue color, with occasional 
streaks of a delicate sea green, tinged with crim- 
son. The power it possesses of benumbing when 
touched, appear to reside in its tentacula, or 
feclers, a large bunch of which is attached to 
the undermost part of its body, some short and 
thick, others long and threadlike, extending to 
several yards in length. These seem to consist 
of a chain of globules, filled with an extremely 
acrid fluid—in color, a beautiful purple and crim- 
son. Mr. Bennett says on taking hold of the 
animal, it raised its tentacula and stung me on 
the second and third finger. The sensation at 
first was similar to that produced by the nettle, 
and before a few minutes had elapsed, a violent 
aching pain succeeded, affecting most severely 
the joints of the fingers. On cold water being 
applied it was found rather to increase than di- 
minish the effect. In half an hour the fore 
arm and elbow were extremely painful, and the 
effect gradually extending itself to the shoulder 
and chest, impeding the breathing. These symp- 
toms continued for about half an hour, when they 
gradually abated, but the arm was benumbed 
until the next day. The specimen from which 
this drawing was made had wandered from its 
native sunny seas to the mouth of Westport river, 
where, a few weeks since, it was taken. 
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PHYSALIA, OR PORTUGUESE MAN OF WAR. 
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SLEDGING EN [MB CHAMPA ELYSEBS, FARIS. 


NEW BOSTON ATHEN ZUM. 

One of the most ornamental as well as useful 
buildings in Boston, is the New Atheneum on 
Beacon street, a specimen of architecture wor- 
thy of the elevated purposes for which it was 
constructed. The building is, throughout, a 
splendid and complete specimen of architectu- 
ral elegance. The Statuary Gallery contains 
several superb models of a ture. ‘The Read- 
ing Room is supplied with the best periodicals 
in the world. ‘The Library contains 50,000 vol- 
umes. The Gallery of Paintings contains five 
apartments, which present to the delighted eye 
some of the greatest paintings of Washington 
Allston, full-length portraits by Parnini, Sully 
and Stuart, and other beautiful pictures by Cole, 
Garnet, Durand, Doughty and others, embrac- 
ing sublime productions by several of the old 
masters, which cause the eye of cultivated taste 
to linger long and rapturously upon their tran- 
scendant beauties. The librarian of the Athe- 
neum is Mr. Folsom, a gentleman who well 
merits the compliments bestowed upon him for 
his graceful manners and communicative dispo- 
sition.— Yankee Blade. 


MRS. PARTINGTON ON WEDDINGS. 

“T like to tend weddings,” said Mrs. Parting- 
ton, as she came back from one in church, and 
hung her shawl up and replaced the black bon- 
net in the long preserved bandbox. “TI like to 
see young people come together with the pro- 
mise of love, cherish and nourish each other. 
But what a solemn thing is matrimony, a very 
solemn thing where the minister comes into the 
chancery with his surplus, and goes through the 
ceremony of making them man and wife. It 
ought to be husband and wife, for it isn’t every 
husband that turns out to be aman. I declare 
I never shall forget when Paul put the nuptial 
ring on my finger, and said, ‘with my worldly 
goods I thee endow.” He used to keep a dry 
goods’ store then, and I thought he was going to 
give me the whole there was in it. I was young 
and simple, and did not know till afterwards that 
it only meant one calico gowna year. It is a 
lovely sight to see young people ‘ plighting their 
trough,’ as the song says, and coming up to con- 
sume their vows.”"—Carpet Bag. 


CHRISTIAN LIKE. 

How admirable and beautiful is the simplicity 
of the Evangelists! They never speak inju- 
riously of the enemies of Jesus Christ, of hi 
judges, nor of his executioners. They report 
the facts without asingle reflection. ‘They com- 
ment neither on their Master’s mildness when 
he was smitten, nor on his constancy in the 
hour of his ignominious death, which they thus 
describe: “ And they crucificd Jesus.”—Racine, 


> 


Famine.—A new and terrible foe to despo- 
tism has arisen in Germany. It is—Hunger. A 
famine threatens, for the prices of grain are con- 
stantly on the increase. The Prussian govern- 
ment has already caused purchases to be made 
in Southern Russia, with the hope of warding 
off the extremity of suffering. 
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